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Where Negligence Is Guilt 


BOILER explosion on a passen- 
A ger steamer in these days of 

safety appliances and State and 
Federal inspection bears on its face a 
presumption of criminal neglect or crim- 
inal desire to make money at the cost of 
safety. Morally and legally the burden 
of proof is on the owners. 

About forty: persons died, most of 
them by the horrible death of scalding, 
when the excursion boat Mackinac’s 
boiler exploded as she was passing 
through Narragansett Bay on her way to 
Newport on August 21. It was stated in 
newspaper accounts that examination by 
the Rhode Island authorities showed that 
the boiler was old, worn, and thin in 
places, and that it had been repaired and 
patched, and some reports asserted that 
hurried patching was done just before the 
trip which proved fatal to many passen- 
gers. 

It was also stated that Senator Metcalf, 
of Rhode Island, had urged Secretary 
Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, 
to institute thorough investigation by the 
United States Government and that this 
was now under way. 

In this case, of course, as in all such 
cases, judgment should be suspended till 
the evidence is in; but somebody is re- 
sponsible. 


The millions of people who use excur-’ 


sion boats and river and coast passenger 
steamers depend for life and safety on 
the expert supervision exercised under 
the laws by Federal and State officials. 
If this oversight is slack, experience has 
shown that some owners will neglect 
their duty and take risks. Such men are 
less afraid of disaster and prosecution 
than they are of small dividends. An 
example of severe punishment laid upon 
venal or careless inspectors and responsi- 
ble owners rather than upon individual 
employees would do vast good in putting 
a stop to this deadly kind of criminal 
negligence. 


Is It a Strike, or What P 


W ITH just one week, as we write, to 
elapse before the havd coal con- 
tracts between operators and miners ex- 
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pire, there is no sign of a compromise 
agreement. There is, however, a feeling 
that what will happen may be a mere 
cessation of work instead of a formal 
strike. The difference seems negligible; 
but, if the feelings of the combatants are 
saved thereby, and they begin to nego- 
tiate in earnest, the consumer must per- 
force be satisfied. 

In time of peace prepare against war. 
If from this industrial battle the people 
and Congress learn that the time to do 
something is when no strike impends, 
much will be gained. 

A step in the right direction was taken 
when a meeting of New England Gover- 
nors, or their representatives, conferred 
at Boston, and when in the same week the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce urged 
that the Borah Coal Regulation Bill (or, 
we will add, some other adequate meas- 
ure to throw light on coal production, 
freight, profits, and middlemen) be res- 
cued from the waste-basket, so to speak, 
and amended, debated, and acted on by 
the new Congress. If a permanent Na- 
tional Coal Commission existed to-day, 
it would be vaiuable. Many think that 
power to act in an emergency should be 
specifically given to the President. 

_The question is asked, Why should not 
anthracite consumers combine to protect 
their interest, which is, in part of the 
country at least, the public interest? 
The fact that domestic coal is mostly 


Making surgical dressings for the Mackinac’s wounded 


bought in small quantities is an obstacle, 
but such action as that of the New Eng- 
land Governors looks in that direction. 

New England suffered unduly in the 
strike of 1923. This is why Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, noted engineer and 
head of the late United States Coal Com- 
mission, laid emphasis on the possible 
use of substitutes, and even said: 

The operators realize they are losing 
their markets to substitutes because of 
the increasing cost of their product, 
and because of the constant fear of a 
shortage of supply. The miners are in 
the same boat, absolutely, for a strike 
means the loss of the market, and 
when they return they will find that 
operations have been suspended. . . . 
Anthracite has always been a fetish. 
We have come to realize that anthra- 
cite is a luxury and not to be used at 
too great a cost. We have plenty of 
substitutes and will have no trouble 
carrying on. 

Probably, however, anthracite owners 
and operators bank a good deal on the 
fact that consumers are loth to exchange 
better for poorer fuel or to install new 
methods of heating because of the imme- 
diate expense and uncertainty. But they 
may push even the patient consumer too 
far! 


The Old New York 
\ K Yuen Saint-Gaudens’s beautiful 
Diana descended the other day 
from her aerial post on the tower of 
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Madison Square Garden, the cry was, 
“There goes the guardian of Old New 
York. Soon nothing of historic fame will 
be left.” 

But that Diana was uncast, unmod- 
eled, and undreamed of for thirty-five 
years after Grisi and Mario opened the 
Academy of Music in the opera of “Nor- 
ma.” In fact, Diana’s birth was exactly 
the half-way mark between that real Old 
New York when the Academy was new 
and the present year. 

The fiat has gone forth that the old 
Academy is to go. It is not, and never 
was, a thing of beauty, and its joyous 
memories of music, song, and society do 
not fit in well with its present sordid 
surroundings of push-carts and jazzing 
phonographs. The hall where fashion- 
able New York gathered in the ’50’s (be- 
ginning, to be exact, in 1854) was then 
up-town; now it is just one moving- 
picture house among the rest. The old 
New Yorker is glad that the husk of the 
Academy is to go; he can remember bet- 
ter without it than with it the night when 
Patti made her début (and probably 
later some of her positively final and last 
farewells), when the gigantic, bird-voiced 
Parepa sang “Five o’Clock in the 
Morning” and her tiny husband, Carl 
Rosa, stood by her side with his violin, 
when on one occasion Jenny Lind sang 
“Home, Sweet Home” to an audience of 
three thousand—enormous for those 
days. Our American songster, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, is a not less charming 
memory. 

Gradually the majestic and genial 
reign of Colonel Mapleson declined. Per- 
haps he was too yielding to his song- 
birds—some people’s memory of the 
Academy is that of going to see some 
opera or diva and having the old “Faust” 
(and perhaps some old diva also) sub- 
stituted. 

There followed’ a memorable if not 
glorious era of drama. One remembers 
the two Sotherns, Otis Skinner, Julia 
Marlowe, and some popular romantic or 
homely dramas. That era and the days 
when great balls and big functions took 
place in the Academy (the ball in honor 
of Edward, Prince of Wales, was a fa- 
mous affair) gave place to the cheap, the 
common, and the noisy. The real Acad- 
emy died twenty-five years ago; we are 
glad that its shell is to be removed. 

The Old New Yorker is more likely to 
mourn the disappearance of the last ves- 
tige of up-town Delmonico’s. Its rooms 
have seen famous men and women of 
social prominence of decades enjoying its 
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fare, savoring its wines, and talking wit 
and wisdom as well as gossip. With it 
disappears also the famous up-town_res- 
taurant of Mouquin, once deservedly es- 
teemed by editors, artists, and literary 
people. 

With the passing of things old and 
held in affection, we are glad to note the 
seventy-fifth birthday of one elderly 
friend who is as enjoyable and brisk as 
ever. We won’t say that we have read 
“Harper’s Magazine” for seventy-five 
years, but we know that it has given 
pleasure to Americans for all that time, 
that it has been encouraging and helpful 
to American writers and artists, and that 
it well deserves to live and entertain until 
it is thrice its present age. 


The Negro as a Business Man 


ie is a sign of growing race tolerance 
that the city of Tulsa, in Oklahoma, 
best known by many as the scene of race 
war, riot, and house-burning in 1921, in- 
vited the National Negro Business 
League to come there for its annual 
meeting this summer. Dr. Moton, of 
Tuskegee, in his address, expressed his 
pleasure that both races joined in the 
invitation and the welcome, and his pride 
that with indomitable pluck and determi- 
nation Tulsa whites and Negroes had 
joined in restoring the damage done 
when passion and prejudice ran riot. 

This address showed an encouraging, 
even surprising, advance in the business 
resources and activity of the colored peo- 
ple. Thus, the seventy-three banks they 
own and run have since 1918 raised their 
capitalization from two and a half to six 
and a quarter million dollars; their own 
insurance companies have policies in 
force amounting to a quarter of a billion 
dollars; the estimated value of property 
owned by Negroes in America to-day is 
over $1,800,000,000. 

One curious situation in regard to Ne- 
gro wealth was brought out when Dr. 
Moton said: “At this moment I am 
thinking of the vast opportunities in the 
hands of our people represented by the 
holdings in oil lands which they possess 
in Oklahoma, in Texas, in Arkansas, and 
in Louisiana. What a blessing it would 
be to our entire race if the boys and girls 
who are now the legal heirs of this wealth 
could be developed and trained for its 
wise direction when they come to matu- 
rity. Here alone is sufficient capital to 
develop many lines of business which 
Negroes are now prepared to operate.” 

An example of what can be done by a 
single hard-working colored man is re- 
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called by the death last month of the 
“Negro potato king,” Julius C. Groves, 
of Kansas. Born a slave, he died the 
richest Negro in Kansas. He began to 
work at forty cents a day; in time, aided 
by his seven sons, he raised and sold in 
one year 72,150 bushels of potatoes. 

But with all the expansion in finance, 
business, and in the professions, Dr. Mo- 
ton repeated and emphasized the words 
of Booker Washington that “the ultimate 
seat of power in a democracy is with 
those who own the land.” Accordingly, 
Dr. Moton advised his people to save 
money, buy land, and raise intelligent 
families. He is as urgent as was Dr. 
Washington that passion and agitation 
for theoretical recognition’ should be dis- 
couraged and effort for improvement and 
intelligence take their place. As to what 
the Negro in America wants Dr. Moton 
said: 

Thoughtful Negroes, whether North 
or South, in the last analysis, want 
an equal chance with other Ameri- 
can citizens, whether in banking, 
merchandising, business in general, 
and even in religious matters. They 
want for themselves and their children 
an absolutely equal chance for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
unhampered by creed or color, and 
judged only by the merits of the indi- 
vidual or group. They, like other 
Americans, want to be dealt with by 
constituted legal authority. Mobs, 
lynchings, and burnings have never 
solved any problem; they have rather 
aggravated and intensified the feeling 
of bitterness and hatred. 

The spirit of Tuskegee and Hampton 
is doing much to make the colored race 
patiently persistent and ambitious to im- 
prove morallv and intellectually and to 
become useful citizens. 


Hard Luck! 


W™ great reluctance on the part 
of Commander MacMillan, of 


the Arctic expedition, and still greater 
reluctance on the part of Commander 
Byrd, of the Naval contingent, it has 
been found inadvisable to continue fur- 
ther this summer the efforts to fly over 
the great unexplored region north and 
west of Greenland. After the Naval au- 
thorities at home had become convinced 
that this was wise, Commander Byrd 
was still anxious to make one more try 
to establish an advance post for his Navy 
planes, but of course yielded when the 
actual order was issued. The questions 
involved were fully discussd by wireless 
or radio talk between Etah and Wash- 
ington—and this was the first time, we 
believe, that an expedition already in the 























As it begins, shall so persevere 


(All’s Well that Ends Well, Act IV, Scene 2) 














From the Brattleboro (Vt.) Daily Reformer Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 
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Copyright by George Matthew Adams 
They will have to clip more than just his wings 


Dare they let go? 


From Mrs. Thomas Crowther, Brattleboro, Vt. From Mrs. W. H. Reynolds, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer 





Smith in the Poughkeepsie Evening Star and Enterprise 
qo 
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Copyright, 1925, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 
Tuning her up ‘* Hey, boys, wait a minute ’’ 


From E. J. Shaw, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. From Miss Madge Sullivant, Fort Scott, Kans. 
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Far North has been able to consult with 
headquarters many hundreds of miles 
away. 

The cause of the partial restriction of 
plans has been unprecedentedly persis- 
tent fogs, clouds, and snow. Flights and 
landings have been prevented or short- 
ened, and success in making intermediate 
bases was delayed so that posts finally 
established, as described last week, were 
not ready for action until the summer 
had almost passed. 

The expedition has not been aban- 
doned, as some news headlines declare. 
It will carry out that part of the plan 
which included exploration on Baffin 
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New Brunswick, Canada ff 
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Island and the little-known parts of 
Greenland and Labrador and their an- 
cient traces of colonies. Next year, in 
all probability, the attempt to scan the 
unknown seas (and perhaps land) will 
be resumed. The plan in itself was the 
most far-reaching and hopeful ever made 
for exhaustive polar observation. That 
it is not as well understood as it should 
be is shown by the fact that one great 
New York newspaper headed its edi- 
torial, “Calling Off the Pole Flight.” It 
never was the intention to “make a try” 
for the Pole. The good old North Pole 
is still there or thereabouts where Peary 
found it, and there are now objects of 








The proposed power development in Passsamaquoddy Bay. The arrows show how 
the currents if controlled by dams would flow. The high tides would fill the upper 
pool and the ebb tides would drain the lower 
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far more importance in Arctic explora- 
tion than to verify Peary’s decimals in 
calculation of that particular ice-floe 
where latitude is ninety and longitude nil. 


When Shall We Enslave 
the Tides P 
yw schemes by the score have 
been proposed in the past to har- 
ness the tides for vast power. Practically 
every single one of these schemes has 
failed before the start, either because it 
involved the use of impracticable ma- 
chinery, too-expensive equipment, or be- 
cause it ignored the fact that the tides 
are intermittent, while, to be of much 
use, power must be produced uniformly. 

A scheme has now been proposed by 
Mr. Dexter P. Cooper for generating 
some 700,000 horse-power from the 
tides by taking advantage of the pe- 
culiar contours of the shore-lines of 
Maine and New Brunswick. Contiguous 
to each other are, in Maine, Cobscook 
Bay, and, in New Brunswick, Passama- 
quoddy Bay. Here the tides of the adja- 
cent parts of the Bay of Fundy rise 
twenty-odd feet and fall as much. 

Now the simplest way to utilize the 
tides which flow through the small 
mouths of these bays would be to dam 
the openings and install turbines. When 
the tide rose, the turbines would work; 
when it ebbed, they would work; but in 
the intervals they would not work. Such 
intermittent energy is of little use to man. 


The New Project 
Is Not Visionary 


M* CoopeEr’s plan is to convert the 
intermittent flow into a perfectly 
uniform flow, in this wise: Dam up both 
bays; put a third wall between them. In 
the first dam put a gate, like a flap which 
will open in but not out. The tide rises, 
raising the level of the bay; it falls, and 
the flap closes—the water is imprisoned. 
Now the other bay has its flap gate, too, 
but this one acts oppositely—it will let 
no water in; only owt. As the tide rises 
outside, this bay will stay at low level. 
On the partition wall between these 
bays install a large group of water tur- 
bines, through which the water stored in 
bay number one at high tide may stead- 
ily run during the tideless intervals into 
bay number two, which partly emptied 
itself at the last ebb tide. Thus the first 
bay would fill every twelve hours, but 
drain into the second continuously; and 
in the second the received water would 
pass on to the sea at each low tide. Thus 
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the intermittent flow would be translated 
into uniform flow through the turbines 
during the entire twenty-four hours. 

The plan is intrinsically sound and 
simple; and it is assumed that an engi- 
neer of Mr. Cooper’s recognized high 
standing has not committed himself to the 
actual local engineering problem without 
reconnaissance of the rock, depths, vol- 
ume of masonry, and such every-day en- 
gineering considerations. 

Before this plan, which would provide 
power for all New England and possibly 
more, can be put into effect the people of 
Maine must agree to it by referendum; 
for they have a law that prohibits the 
export of water power based at least by 
intention on the stream water power of 
the State and, unless the power could be 
exported, the scheme would not pay re- 
turns on the estimated investment of 
$75,000,000. Washington and Ottawa, 
too, must sanction it, for one of the two 
large bays involved is in Canada. But 
the scheme is not visionary, and it would 
provide twice as much power as Muscle 
Shoals. 


Ancient Culture Finds in Asia 


| ae out in the great waste of western 
Mongolia an expedition of scientists 
from the American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York, has been working 
all summer long in an effort to discover 
some evidence concerning the evolution 
not only of man but of the other mam- 
mals and the reptiles. This important 
expedition practically disappeared from 
view last spring when its caravan of mo- 
tor cars, loaded with geologists, paleon- 
tologists, and zodlogists, left China. The 
other day a cablegram came from its 
leader, Roy Chapman Andrews, who had 
run on ahead of the slowly returning 
party to investigate conditions in China. 
The expedition had been successful 
beyond hope. Invaluable fossils had 
been found, among the more spectacular 
of which were forty more of the dino- 
saur eggs which created so much interest 
on the return of the previous expedition 
two years ago. There were also finds of 
extensive late old stone age human cul- 
tures, corresponding to the Azilian, one 
of those culture types which have been 
made so well known by years of excava- 
tion in the caves of western Europe; and 
there were also a few artifacts of the 
much earlier Mousterian age, that of 
Neanderthal man, 30,000 to 100,000 
vears ago. These finds are highly impor- 
tant. 
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Roy Chapman Andrews examining specimens from a former expedition 


What these Cultures Signify 


HE fact that the series of prehistoric 

cultures have been so well worked 
out in Europe is due largely to the fact 
that Europe is close at hand. Unfortu- 
nately, this has tended to convey the im- 
pression that the several cultures—the 
crude 500,000-year-old Foxhallian of 
East Anglia made known by J. Reid 
Moir’s researches and the earliest evi- 
dence we have of man; the less crude 
Chellean and Acheulian cultures; the 
Mousterian culture, consisting of chipped 
artifacts left by the Neanderthal man, 
who was a distinct (and later an extinct) 
species of humanity; the Cro-Magnon 
race, which entered Europe and extermi- 
nated Neanderthal man 30,000 years 
ago; and the Azilian culture, transitional 
between the old and new stone ages— 
these cultures, which we knew compara- 
tively well in Europe, now slowly begin 
to take form over much of the Eastern 
hemisphere. 

The mere finding of corresponding 
flint implements does not necessarily 
prove corresponding race or even species, 
but in the one case, the Mousterian, it 
is quite likely that Neanderthal man left 
behind the artifacts just found in Mon- 
golia, especially since other Neanderthal 
finds have been made within a short time 
in Siberia, Palestine, and southwestern 
China. Doubtless, therefore, Neander- 
thal man ranged far and wide. 

The other find, the Azilian type of 


culture, is more recent—only eight or ten 
thousand years, if it corresponds in age 
with the Azilian of western Europe. 
Even in the latter place we have no ac- 
tual fossils of Azilian man; only flint 
implements and peculiar red paintings 
left on pebbles found in caves. Many 
believe, however, that this culture was 
the first wave of the present “dark 
white” or Mediterranean stock of south- 
ern Europe; and, since this stock is be- 
lieved tentatively to have reached Europe 
from northern Africa, it would be a great 
surprise to find that the Azilians of Mon- 
golia were of the same racial stock. Cul- 
tures spread from race to race, however, 
and so in the absence of actual fossils we 
must fall back on conjecture and future 
hope. 

Reports that the Museum expedition 
had been expelled from Mongolia were 
received with strong doubt; its leader is 
an experienced and diplomatic man and 
would be unlikely to rub the Soviet fur 
the wrong way while on a scientific expe- 
dition. A cable despatch from Mr. An- 
drews received later denies that the ex- 
pedition has been expelled or has violated 
its agreements. 


Lawson of the “ News” 


N the death, on August 19, of Victor 
F. Lawson, publisher and editor of 
the Chicago “Daily News,” America 
loses one of its greatest newspaper pub- 
lishers of the old school of individual, as 
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opposed to corporate, control. Mr. Law- 
son was the sole owner of the “Daily 
News,” and the paper was a reflection of 
his own genius and personality. It rep- 
resented his courage, independence, and 
public spirit. 

Mr. Lawson was a man of deep re- 
ligious instincts, being a member of the 
New England Congregational Church 
and a regular attendant at its services. 
His wealth he looked upon as a trust. 
He contributed liberally, not only to the 
support of religious activities, but also to 
movements in the public interest, espe- 
cially those designed to promote the civic 
and political progress of his city. Among 
his notable charities is the Fresh Air 
Sanitarium, in which sick babies and 
their mothers are cared for free of 
charge. 

Even more important than his money 
gifts was the support given by his paper 
to movements in the public interest. 
Mr. Lawson was born in Chicago 
seventy-five years ago. The city then 
had a population of less than 30,000— 
now grown to over 3,000,000. He was 
the son of a Norwegian immigrant, who 
accumulated a fortune in Chicago, and 
lost most of it in the great fire of 1871. 
In 1876, at the age of twenty-five, Mr. 
Lawson purchased for a small price the 
“Daily News,” established a short time 
before by Melville E. Stone and others. 
Mr. Stone was retained as editor. The 
paper grew with the growth of Chicago. 
In later years Mr. Lawson developed for 
the “Daily News” a remarkably efficient 
foreign news service, extensively syndi- 
cated, in which he took great pride. 
While, rightly, Victor Lawson held that 
a daily paper must put news first, he did 
not neglect the literary side of journalism, 
and was proud of the fact that Eugene 
Field was what we call to-day a column- 
ist in the “Daily News,” and gained his 
reputation there. 

The pen with which the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank Act was signed by- President 
Taft was sent to Mr. Lawson in recog- 
nition of his services in behalf of the 
measure. 

From the beginning the “Daily News” 
has been an independent newspaper, al- 
ways putting the public welfare before 
party. It is uncommon now for a large 
daily newspaper to be a party organ, but 
Mr. Lawson set the example of indepen- 
dence when adherence to partisanship 
was the prevailing policy of newspapers. 
The “Daily News” under the manage- 
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(C) International 


Miss Helen Wills (left) and Miss Mary K. Browne (extreme right) won the doubles 
against Mrs. May Sutton Bundy and Miss Elizabeth Ryan (left and right center) 


ment of Mr. Lawson was much more 
than a successful business undertaking. 
It was also an agency for public service. 


Miss Wills’ Will Wins 
_ one set scored against her 


on Monday afternoon last week, 
Miss Helen Wills summoned up her 
determination and, using her varied 
technique, tied the match with a love set, 
and then, outguessing and outplaying her 
British opponent at the critical points, 
won the third set, and retained the 
Women’s National Championship. 

Miss Kathleen McKane, who was the 
runner-up in this tournament, did not 
win the championship; but she won 
something quite as valuable—public 
recognition of her skill and sportsman- 
ship. The end of the match was dra- 
matic. One point only stood between 
Miss Wills and victory. Miss Wills was 
serving. This time Miss McKane re- 
turned her service and there followed a 
furious rally. At last Miss Wills made a 
return that seemed beyond Miss Mc- 
Kane’s reach, but, undaunted, the Brit- 
ish player won her race with the ball and 
sent back a back-hand drive which Miss 
Wills was unable to touch. The Ameri- 


can champion, assuming that the point 
was her opponent’s, started to resume 
serving; but Miss McKane came forward 
with her hand outstretched in congratu- 
lation. The ball struck barely an inch 
beyond the line, and Miss McKane an- 
ticipated the verdict of the linesman. 

In contrast to the women’s interna- 
tional matches, this tournament at Forest 
Hills was well managed. 


Britain’s Plight 


N | R. P. W. WILSON’S picture of 
England, which appears in this 
issue of The Outlook, is not 

such as to excite America’s envy. A 

country that has distributed for relief 

amounts exceeding its entire national 
budget before the war, and grants relief 
from the state at the rate of six or seven 
million cases a week among eight million 
homes, is in a condition which in a dou- 
ble sense may be called doleful. This 
attempt of the state to distribute money 
from the treasury to great masses of the 
people who are capable of earning their 
own living is truly an experiment in So- 
cialism. It is clearly not devised merely to 
meet an emergency, but to form a settled 
policy. As Mr. Wilson frankly states it, 
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“the community as a community has ac- 
cepted wholly unprecedented responsi- 
bilities for the maintenance of the indi- 
vidual home.” 

Nothing could be more directly con- 
trary to the philosophy of American 
democracy than this English system of 
doles. It is repugnant to the American 
sense of independence and self-respect, 
the American scorn for the habitual de- 
pendent, and the American belief in the 
efficacy of self-help and persistent effort. 

From an American point of view, 
therefore, there is no “splendor of ideal- 
ism” in this English dole system. On 
the contrary, there is something rather 
sordid and mean about it, as there is 
something sordid and mean about mu- 
nicipal tenements as a substitute for in- 
dividually owned homes. 

Perhaps England has not been able to 
help herseif. In view of the facts which 
Mr. Wilson gives as to the prevalence of 
poverty in England, this dole system is 
not a sign of any special progressiveness 
on the part of England, but rather of her 
misfortune. 

Not long ago J. H. Thomas, who was 
Minister for the Colonies in the Labor 
Government, made a statement which 
testified to the plight in which the Eng- 
lish find themselves. “I do not want to 
appear too pessimistic,” said Mr. 
Thomas, “but I frankly confess that 
when I survey conditions in all parts of 
this country—above all, when I see the 
demoralizing effect that continuous un- 
employment is having on our young men 
and women—I am convinced that unless 
some definite steps are taken, and taken 
soon, disaster is inevitable.” Mr. Thomas 
meant what he said. He is not a scare- 
monger. 

At the root of this whole English situa- 
tion is the extreme poverty of masses of 
the English people. This fact Mr. Wil- 
son emphasizes. And of course such 
poverty will continue as long as it re- 
mains the practice of the great mass of 
British employers to keep wages down to 
a minimum. Naturally, such a Socialis- 
tic experiment will be tried in a country 
where no other relief for the worker is 
provided. 

Socialism is not an expression of 
democracy. It is an alternative to a 
democracy, a substitute for democracy. 
And, if we may judge from the results in 
England, it is a poor alternative, a 
wretched substitute. While England has 
been keeping wages down and then pay- 


ing men for not working, America has 
been raising wages and has found that 
the wage-earners have put their savings 
into investments which have brought new 
capital into industry, and, therefore, have 
provided new sources of wealth for the 
whole people. Socialism is a palliative 
for hardship. Industrial democracy, on 
the other hand, as it is finding itself in 
America, is a means for avoiding hard- 
ship and for a better distribution of 
wealth and a more general control of 
production. 

The difference between England and 
America in this respect is not altogether 
the difference that Mr. Wilson points 
out. It is not that the United States 
has much more land in proportion to the 
population. The prime difference is in 
the attitude on the part of the people 
themselves toward the problem of self- 
support. The difference is between a 
country where traditions of feudalism 
still survive and a country where there 
survive the traditions of the pioneer. 

One misapprehension is to be dispelled 
by the reading of Mr. Wilson’s article. 
It has often been said and commonly 
believed that England’s unemployed was 
her “devastated region.” As Mr. Wilson 
makes clear, unemployment in England 
is not a product of the war. It is a 
product of England’s economic system. 
It should not be considered in relation to 
reparations, except as it is bound to in- 
crease as Germany is relieved from her 
just obligations and is therefore permit- 
ted to compete with England on unfair 
terms. 

With Mr. Wilson’s opinion that it 
makes little or no difference in prin- 
ciple whether the state does or does not 
bear the entire cost of insurance against 
unemployment, old age, and the like, 
many will disagree. Insurance in the 
cost of which the insured participates, 
even though his participation may be 
almost automatic, is an act of self-respect 
and independence and has a very differ- 
ent effect upon the mind of the insured 
from that of a dole or pension. And 
there is likewise a difference between a 
pension system administered by a gov- 
ernment for a passive mass of subjects 
and a pension system which is merely an 
acceptance by an industry of the risks of 
that industry. 

We are glad that America has not even 
experimented with the dole system and 
has not subjected to its insidious effect 
the rising generations of Americans. 
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Cana Highbrow Be 
Patriotic P 


T Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
A the seat of Williams College, and 
under the Chairmanship of Will- 
iams’s President, there have been held 
this summer, as for several summers, the 
sessions of what is known as the Institute 
of Politics. Men of considerable distinc- 
tion both here and abroad have given 
lectures and conducted “round-table” 
discussions. To those who are interested 
in various aspects of international poli- 
tics, there has been significance in much 
that has been said there. 

To most Americans, however, it is sa‘c 
to say that such discussions are not 
much more interesting than a discussion 
of engineering problems by engineers or 
a discussion of medical problems by phy- 
sicians. Only when some subject has 
been put in sensational or striking form, 
or has, perhaps, assumed the aspect of a 
controversy between two or more indi- 
viduals with a capacity for pungent 
speech, has the Institute of Politics come 
within the range of most _people’s 
thoughts. In general it has been a meet- 
ing-place of the “highbrows” somewhat 
aloof mentally as well as geographically 
from the work-a-day world. 

For that very reason, perhaps, it has 
enjoyed a form of freedom which would 
not be possible to it if it were beat upon 
by the waves of current popular senti- 
ment. The academic atmosphere is tol- 
erant of differences of opinion. It. is 
well that there should be a place where 
people who have strong views about such 
subjects as international relations can 
expose their minds to the corrective in- 
fluence of other minds without too much 
interference. 

There are, however, two dangers in 
such an institute against which its man- 
agers should be on guard. 

In the first place, they should be on 
guard against acting on the assumption 
that this is a scientific body. Interna- 
tional politics has not yet reached the 
status of a science. People with consid- 
erable experience in international politics 
or with knowledge about certain phases 
of international relations may be well 
worth listening to, but they cannot claim 
the authority of the scientist. Too often 
the opinions of men who have earned 
considerable reputation through their 
study of foreign affairs are treated as if 
they were facts or established conclusions 
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based upon facts. International politics, 
like domestic politics, rests upon differ- 
ences in policies, which in turn de- 
pend upon conflicting national interests. 
The expert in international affairs is to 
be respected in proportion to his accu- 
racy in understanding and reporting 
those conflicting policies; but his opinion 
as to their respective merits is not neces- 
sarily valuable. He is as likely as any 
one else to be swayed by consideration of 
the interests of the nation for whose poli- 
cies he is consciously or unconsciously an 
advocate. 

In the second place, the managers of 
such an institute should be on their 
guard against the assumption that na- 
tionalism is necessarily an evil and inter- 
nationalism always a virtue. There are, 
in fact, three kinds of internationalism. 
One is that which would do away with 
all national boundaries and erase all 
national distinctions and blend the whole 
world in one universal economic or po- 
litical organization. ‘Those who favor 
this are so few and so theoretical that 
they may be practically disregarded. 
Then there is the internationalism which 
recognizes the necessity of international 
differences, but so affects the minds of 
its believers that they regard their own 
nation as presumably in the wrong on 
every disputed point. Internationalists 
of this creed applaud race patriotism in 
every other race but their own, and en- 
courage national patriotism in every 
other nation but their own. They plume 
themselves on their “international mind,” 
and believe that their adoption of foreign 
points of view is proof of their member- 
ship in the exclusive class of the intelli- 
gentsia. It was noted by Rear-Admiral 
Huse that at the Williamstown Institute 
attacks on American politics constantly 
elicited laughter and applause from the 
American audience. This form of inter- 
nationalism is neither intelligent nor 
wholesome. It is wholly unscientific 
because it is wholly sentimental. There 
is a third kind of internationalism, which 
ought to be cultivated. It is that which 
recognizes the conflicting interests of na- 
tions, enables one to see those conflicting 
interests from different points of view, 
and by the very process of clarifying 
those conflicting interests makes clear the 
obligation which each nation owes to its 
own citizens or subjects as well as to the 
other nations with which it has to deal. 
As that man cannot be a good citizen 
who does not recognize his fundamental 
obligations to his own family, so that 


man who does not recognize his obliga- 
tions to his own country cannot be a 
good internationalist. 

According to plans announced at the 
Close of the session, the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics is to be put upon a 
permanent financial basis. It is therefore 
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likely to outgrow some of the crudities 
that have characterized its infancy. It 
has done good service in providing an 
open forum for a broad discussion of 
international questions. There is no rea- 
son why at the same time it should not 
be in spirit and purpose American. 


What’s Wrong with the Railroads P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


AM not sure whether this article 
I will ever be read by more than two 

people—the pleasant lady who is 
taking it at my dictation and myself who 
am writing it, largely to relieve my feel- 
ings. For it is about the vexatious rail- 
road problem, and the managing editor 
of The Outlook, while generously giving 
me a free hand in my weekly contribu- 
tions, has laid down only one rule for my 
guidance. He has asked me to avoid all 
controversial political and economic 
questions on the very reasonable ground 
that The Outlook is constantly dealing 
with such matters in all sorts of articles, 
and that its readers are entitled to some 
relief from disputatious argument. He 
has delicately intimated that my job, if 
I have any capacity for so doing, is to 
afford them such relief. 

Now, there is no more tender or irri- 
tating subject of political economics be- 
fore the American people to-day than 
railroad transportation. The railroads 
are the arteries of the Nation. If they 
harden, clog, and cease to function, the 
country will suffer an apoplectic stroke 
which will result in a paralysis of our so- 
cial, industrial, and political life that will 
make the panics of 1873, 1893, and 1907 
look like minor ailments. And yet Alex- 
ander D. Noyes, the foremost contem- 
porary American authority on financial 
history, says in his book, “Forty Years 
of American Finance,” that “the panic of 
1873 left the country’s financial and 
commercial structure almost a ruin,” and 
that “the panic of 1907 . . . resembled 
.-- intimately the panic of 1873.” 

All sorts of remedies are being pro- 
posed for the disease of arteriosclerosis 
from which the railroads appear to be 
suffering—higher rates, lower rates, cut- 
throat competition, uniform pooling, 
compulsory consolidations by law, volun- 
tary consolidations prompted by the 
legitimate ambitions of capital, strength- 
ening the power of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, and limiting its pow- 
ers. Some of these remedies are quack 


nostrums, some of them are proposed by 
experienced experts who have sincerely at 
heart the welfare of both society at large 
and the railroad builder and investor 
individually. The sum total is that 
all concerned are anxious and per- 
plexed. 

It is no wonder that railroad owners and 
operators, harassed by burdensome and 
often unjust taxation, by multiplicity of 
conflicting laws, by the rising costs: of 
materials and labor, and by the animosity 
of shippers, farm blocs, and legislators 
(who are often as selfish as the old-time 
railway king), are in a state of confu- 
sion. 

I do not propose to add to this con- 
fusion by suggesting any remedies of my 
own. A good and sufficient reason is 
that I am not competent to do so. But 
I am convinced that one way in which 
railway managers can successfully meet 
the rising tide of opposition and avert 
what I agree with them in regarding as 
the dangerous social and economic fal- 
lacy of Government ownership and op- 
eration, is by developing and extending a 
genuine policy of service. Some railway 
managers, especially of the younger 
school, are living up to this conception. 
Unfortunately, there are still left some 
powerful operators who appear to think 
that railroads can be run on the take-it- 
or-leave-it principle. I propose in this 
article to note some of the little pin- 
pricks, coming within my own ken and 
experience, which irritate the users of 
railways. For I am inclined to believe 
that much of the public opposition of 
which railway managers not unjustly 
complain is based upon irritation rather 
than upon reasoned objections. 

I do not suppose that Mr. “Pat” 
Crowley, the very efficient president of 
the New York Central, who literally 
knows railroading from the ground up, 
will ever see this article. If he should, 
he might be surprised that I feel a little 
irritated against his railroad, in spite of 
the fact that it is one of the greatest, 
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soundest, and most successful systems of 
the United States. I have lived on his 
railroad, or, rather, on one of its sub- 
sidiaries—the West Shore Railroad—for 
nearly forty years. I say nothing about 
its dilapidated New York City terminal, 
with its rain-beaten train platforms, 
which no Western city of one-tenth the 
size would tolerate for a week, because 
the building of a new terminal would 
take a large amount of capital, and rail- 
road stockholders deserve consideration 
as well as passengers. Possibly, too, he 
may be waiting for the foolish city of 
New York to build a bridge across the 
Hudson, so that thousands of daily com- 
muters and automobilists may not have 
to depend on fog-bound and ice-thwarted 
ferries. 

But I have a real complaint. The 
tracks from Cornwall to New York-are 
used jointly by the New York Central 
and the New York, Ontario, and West- 
ern, tickets being good on all the trains 
of either line. The other afternoon I 
took an Ontario and Western express, 
hurrying to keep an engagement in New 
York City. When about twenty-five 
miles from New York, we began to slow 
down and stop, slow down and stop, thus 
dragging along until I finally asked the 
porter whai the trouble was. He replied 
that a “local,” which stopped at every 
station, was just ahead of us. Of course, 
under the very commendable block-signal 
system every time the “local” stopped at 
a station we stopped by the green fields 
of the roadside. The porter further 
added, with some irritation, tkat this 
particular idiosyncrasy of train-despatch- 
ing was not of infrequent occurrence. 
Now, no one has greater admiration than 
I for train-despatchers. They are skill- 
ful and hard-working officials, with a ter- 
rible burden of responsibility resting on 
their shoulders. But I submit that time- 
tables ought to be arranged so that ac- 
commodation trains do not make express 
trains, frequently, if not habitually, half 
an hour late. At all events, I know that 
I was half an hour late in keeping my 
engagement, and I am afraid the next 
time the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion renders a decision adverse to the New 
York Central Railway the natural and 
unregenerate man within me will chuckle 
a litth—as he did when he heard the 
story of the little branch line that ran 
into the country from Essex Junction, 
Vermont. The train was creeping along 
when a traveling salesman, in a hurry, 
hailed the conductor, saying: “Can’t you 


go faster than this?” “Oh, yes; much 
faster.” ‘Why don’t you, then?” “Be- 
cause I’m under contract to stay with 
the train!” 

Another complaint. Last week I 
wanted to escort a favored guest to my 
home, a distinguished elderly judge for 
whom I think nothing is too good. In 
order that he might see for the first time 
the picturesque Bear Mountain Suspen- 
sion Bridge across the Hudson and the 
incomparable Storm King Highway, I 
took the main line of the New York Cen- 
tral to Peekskill, where an automobile 
met us and carried us the rest of the way 
across the bridge and over the highway 
twenty miles or more to Cornwall. I 
wanted my guest to travel in the utmost 
comfort, so I tried to get seats at the 
Grand Central Station for the parlor-car. 
But they could give me places only in the 
sleeping-car. These I took because it 
gave my guest a chance to smoke in a 
comfortable smoking-room. When we 
got into the smoking-room, some fifteen 
minutes before the train started, the 
electric lights were so dim that my guest 
could not read his afternoon newspaper 
in the darkness of the bowels of the mag- 
nificent Grand Central Station. I called 
the porter and asked if he couldn’t give 
us more light. “I am sorry, sir,” he 
courteously answered, “but the batteries 
are run down.” “Well, what are the 
poor passengers on this sleeping-car go- 
ing to do when night comes,” said I. 
“Bless you,” he answered, “nobody ain’t 
going to sleep on this car. It’s going to 
be taken off at Albany and the batteries 
‘ll be recharged there.” 

Now, here was a sleeping-car made to 
do duty as a parlor-car on a daylight 
journey, and, to make the matter worse, 
the lights were defective. The judge 
took the annoyance good-naturedly, as 
he always takes discomforts of travel, 
and said it reminded him of an experi- 
ence of his brother, a prominent New 
York lawyer who, many years ago, had 
his summer home on a branch line of the 
New Haven Railway under the notorious 
Mellen régime. His New York train 
almost invariably missed connections at 
the junction, the branch-line train often 


‘pulling out when the main-line train was 


in sight. This necessitated a long and 
tedious wait for another train. Finally 
the New Yorker decided to do something. 
The next time the connection failed he 
hired an automobile to complete his jour- 
ney and, with a courteous letter explain- 
ing the matter, sent the bill to the rail- 
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road. No reply. He wrote a second 
letter. No reply. A third time he wrote, 
saying that if the bill were not promptly 
paid he would bring suit and have the 
matter tested in the courts. He was a 
man of ample means and meant what he 
said. The bill was paid. But the 
branch-line train went on ignoring the 
connection indicated in the time-table. 
Finally the lawyer repeated his protest 
and sent a bill for the automobile that 
was necessary to complete the journey. 
Again no reply, again a second letter, 
and, finally, a third letter, threatening a 
test in the courts. The second bill was 
finally paid. Not long after this second 
experience his New York train was five 
minutes late, and he asked the conductor 
if they would make connections at X 
junction. “You bet we will!” replied the - 
conductor with emphasis. ‘We have or- 
ders!” 

This anecdote encourages me to hope 
that I may accomplish some good by 
recording the annoyances related in this 
article. In one sense they are, of course, 
unimportant. They do not affect the 
safety of passengers, but they do affect 
their comfort, and comfortable custom- 
ers are much more likely to be friendly 
to an industry than uncomfortable ones. 

Statistics of ton-miles and of the low 
percentage of accidents per thousand of 
passengers carried do not always allay 
irritation. Twenty-five years ago I 
crossed to England and back on the two 
crack steamers of that summer belonging 
to a transatlantic line whose slogan, in 
answer to any complaint was, ‘We never 
killed a passenger.” On the westward 
voyage one evening some meat was served 
which our olfactory nerves decided was 
older and more firmly established in the 
dignity of maturity than the company 
itself. The gentleman sitting next to me 
at the table happened to be a British 
army officer of high rank. He called the 
chief steward and, putting his monocle 
in his eye, dryly remarked, “Steward, I 
wish you would kill a passenger cccasion- 
ally and give us fresh meat”! This bit 
of satire reached the ears of the manage- 
ment and, doubtless combined with the 
keen competition of the Germans, caused 
the company to change its attitude a lit- 
tle. It is just as safely managed as ever 
it was, but to-day it lays emphasis on the 
attention which it gives to the comfort 
and happiness of its passengers, in which 
feature it may truly be said that no line 
surpasses it. Verbum sat sapienti! as 
Terence once remarked. 








Cricket in Song and History 


A London Literary Letter by C. LEWIS HIND 


O each country its national game: 
to England cricket, at Lord’s 
and the Oval, where the great 


matches are played, and on village greens 
throughout the land. 


A lush green field. Upon a shaven 


patch, 

Stolen from daisies and buttercups, 
was played 

The Saturday match. 


These three lines, the opening of a 
cricket poem of the day, may be taken 
as a hint that this Literary Letter deals 
with cricket in song and history. 

But first let me refer briefly to two 
great cricket functions that have helped 
to make this summer month glorious. 
One was the two days’ match between 
the boys of Eton and Harrow, a society 
gathering, a dress affair; but, in spite of 
silk hats, white spats, and the smart 
dresses of sisters, sweethearts, and moth- 
ers, a function in which cricket is 
treated with the highest respect. Looking 
at the keenness of the young cricketers, 
at the wicket and in the field, and the 
unwritten law, which is the beginning 
and the end of cricket—‘Play the game” 
—many a veteran must have murmured 
the old tag, “The Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton.” 

‘ The annual two days’ match between 
Eton and Harrow is—promise. Some of 
these young cricketers may be champions 
of the future. The annual three days’ 
match ‘between Gentlemen and Players 
is—performance. Here you see the great 
Hobbs (he holds the place in cricket that 
“Babe” Ruth holds in baseball), and 
when he is batting there is not one of the 
twenty thousand spectators present but 
longs to see him make another century 
(one hundred runs in an innings) and so 
equal the number of centuries made by 
the great W. G. Grace during his famous 
cricketing career.’ That black-bearded 
champion still lives in spirit on every 
cricket ground in England. Here, for 
this is a Literary Letter, I may interpo- 
late a poem by Wilfrid Thorley that I 
take from the “Observer” of a week ago. 
It is called “A Ghost at Cricket:” 
A tall man with an eye of flint, 
An arm that never fails 
And cuts the bowler through the slips 
Or drives him to the rails. 
He drives him to the rails, my boys, 
And strokes a beard of black, 
Or pats the turf along the pitch 
Until the ball comes back. 





*Since this was written Hobbs not only 
equalled Grace’s record on August 17, but 
on August 18 surpassed it by one century. 
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A tall man and an easy man 
That takes a little run 

And sends opposing batsmen back 
Ball-beaten one by one. 

And keeps his ten good men in heart 
With cheery nods and grins, 

As though his softened eye should say 
“We outs will soon ‘be ins.” 


A tall man and a mighty man, 
Nor heart nor thews remain, 

But in the mind of thousands more 
He plays the game again. 

He plays the game again, my boys, 
With ten good men and brave 

Above the grass that cannot hold 
His spirit in the grave. 


In the pavilion of the Oval, the Surrey 
Country Club ground, there is a monu- 
ment to the Surrey cricketers and 
groundsmen who fell in the War. Fol- 
lowing the names is this, “They Played 
the Game.” 


HINKING of “W. G.”—so W. G. 
Grace was always known—that 
ghost at cricket, one’s mind dwells on the 
early stalwarts of this great national 
game—the Hambledon Club, on Broad 
Halfpenny Down, who about 1780 could 
beat all England at cricket. John Nyren, 
who “kept the pub” of the Bat and Ball, 
was the historian of the Hambledon 
Club. He is enshrined in “The Diction- 
ary of National Biography;” his book is 
called “The Young Cricketer’s Tutor.” 
It was edited by Charles Cowden Clark 
in 1833. Winchester School has just 
performed the great service of purchasing 
Broad Halfpenny Down, which is 
twenty-five miles from the School. 
There, last month, a match was played, 
to signalize the event. 

But cricket is older than the Hamble- 
don Club. In 1733 the Prince of Wales, 
a lover of the game, gave to each mem- 
ber of the Surrey and Middlesex County 
teams one guinea, at a match at Molesey 
Hurst, near Hampton Court. How 
about the amateur-professional distinc- 
tion then? Some day the annual match 
at Lord’s between the Gentlemen and 
Players will be called Amateurs vs. Pro- 
fessionals. These meaningless distinc- 
tions die hard in England. 


i there, I wonder, enough to make a 

cricket anthology? Francis Thomp- 
son’s cricket poem will certainly be in- 
cluded. He was no cricketer; he fol- 
lowed the games in the papers only. It 
should be explained that Francis Thomp- 
son was a North Countryman and that 


Hornby and Barlow were famous Lanca- 
shire players whom he saw in his youth: 


AT LORDS 


. It is little I repair to the matches of 


the southern folk, 

Though my own red roses there may 
blow; 

It is little I repair to the matches of 
the southern folk, 

Though the red roses crest the caps, I 
know. 

For the field is full of shades as I near 
the shadowy coast, 

And a ghostly batsman plays to the 
bowling of a ghost, 

And I look through my tears on a 
soundless-clapping host 

As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 

To and fro:— 

O my Hornby and my Barlow long 

ago. 


“Sportsmen in Paradise” would, of 
course, be included. It was published in 
“The Westminster Gazette” during the 
War, signed “Tipuca:” 

They left the fury of the fight 
And they were tired. 
The gates of Heaven were open quite, 
Unguarded and unwired. 
There was no sound of any gun, 
The land was still and green; 
Wide hills lay silent in the sun, 
Blue valleys slept between. 


They saw far off a little wood 
Stand up against the sky. 

Knee-deep in grass a great tree stood— 
Some lazy cows went by. 

There were some rooks sailed overhead, 
And once a church bell pealed. 

“God! but it’s England,” some one 

said, 
“And there’s a cricket-field!” 


And Sir Henry Newbolt’s— 

There’s a breathless hush in the Close 
tonight— 

Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and.a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned 
coat, 

Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder 
smote. 

“Play up! play up! and play the 
game.” 


And “The Cricket Ball Sings,” by 
E. V. Lucas, which he prints in “The 
Open Road.” In that delightful anthol- 
ogy he also includes a passage by John 
Nyren beginning, ‘“There was high feast- 
ing on Broad Halfpenny during the so- 
lemnity of one of our grand matches. 
Oh, it was a heart-stirring sight—!” 
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The City Gate—A Stone Monument and a Steel Miracle 


The noble architecture of this entrance to the Nation’s capital merely revives the grandeur that was 


Rome. 


The modern miracle lies beyond, in the vast system of interlocked switches and signals—all 


operated from one spot—by which the safe and speedy movements of trains are assured 


The Miracle at the City Gate 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


EYOND the city gate the trains 
thread their way through a lab- 
yrinth of shining steel without 


accident and without confusion. How 
is this feat accomplished? Locomo- 
tives carry no steering-gear. Their 


pilots (better known as “cowcatchers’”) 
do not pilot. Every swerve from the 
direct path means a switch purposely set 
in advance. Each halt is in obedience to 
a semaphore duly displayed at “stop.” 
Time was when a railroad yard swarmed 
with switchmen. Machines have re- 
placed every one of them. Nevertheless 
in some invisible way a human brain 
must direct the endless interweave of 
trains arriving and departing, trains 
making up and unmaking, engines flying 
hither and yon. How is it done? 

By all the rules of logical procedure 
to which humanity does not conform, the 
guide-books that devote a whole rhap- 
sodical page to twentieth-century replicas 

















Union Switch and Signal Company 
The *‘ Tower’’ at the New Union 
Station, Chicago 


Such structures are variously known as switch 
towers, signal towers, interlocking towers, cabins, 
or merely “towers” 


of Roman baths and basilicas at the city 
gate should expend at least two upon the 
supreme miracle of the railroad—the 
perfectly controlled and co-ordinated sys- 
tem of switches and signals in the station 
yard. The traveler who notes with satis- 
faction so many other contributions to his 
welfare at the modern terminus should 
be impressed, above all, by the marvel- 
ous arrangements for getting his train in 
or out. In short, the word “interlock- 
ing,” instead of mostly suggesting direc- 
torates to the minds of peregrinatory 
Americans, should inevitably summon up 
pictures of a mechanical contrivance as 
romantic and as necromantic as the tele- 
phone-—the interlocking machine, and 
the interlocking switch and signal plant 
of which it is the nerve-center. 

The history of this device is not found 
in popular chronicles. The story begins 
in England, but culminates in America. 


Laziness is the mother of invention. A 
16 
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The Machine that Never Forgets 


This interior view of Cabin A at the Pennsylvania Station in New York City shows at the right the 
train director and some of his assistants, and at the left twe of the levermen who, under the director’s 
orders, operate the interlocking machine—the amazingly ingenious device for setting switches and sig- 
nals at a distance without the possibility of false indications or a conflict of routes. The upper row 
of levers controls switches and the lower signals. The levers interact in such a way that whenever 
one of them is moved all others whose movement would cause an inconsistent adjustment of switches 
or signals are locked in position. On the wall above the machine is an illuminated track model, in 
which miniature incandescent lights register the movements of trains through the yard 
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Union Switch and Signal Company 


A Problem in Permutations 


If you have a taste for mathematics, figure out the number of possible routes for trains through this 
labyrinthine yard of the Central Railroad of New Jersey at Jersey City. There are about 200 sched- 
uled train movements in each direction every day, besides many movements connected with the making 
up of trains and the pulling out of empty coaches after their inbound runs. Careful planning of 
routes is necessary to avoid serious delays. All switches and signals, except in outlying parts of the 
yard, are controlled electrically from a single tower, but their actual movements are effected by small 
compressed-air machines, many of which can be seen in the picture beside the tracks 
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year or two after the ‘first semaphore 
signals had been. erected on British. rail- 
ways, in 1841; .a signalman.was charged 
with the manipulation of. two of them. 
To save himself the trouble of walking 
back and forth between the signal posts, 
he attached wires to both signals and led 
the wires into’ his. hut, where he dis- 
charged his duty with a minimum of 
labor and a maximum of comfort. It is 
related that he got a wigging from the 
higher-ups, but was afterward more fit- 
tingly rewarded. His idea speedily took 
shape on all the railroads in the central- 


ized control, first of signals, and then of © 


both signals and switches. This innova- 
tion led, however, to difficulties. The 
more switches and signals a man had to 
manage, the greater were the chances of 
disastrous mistakes. Wherever there 
were many interconnected and busy 
tracks it took an alert brain and-an ex- 
ceptional memory to avoid setting up 
conflicting routes, and thereby sending 
trains crashing into each other. 

The principle of “interlocking,” which 
mechanically prevents such conflicts, was 
first applied to signals at Bricklayers 
Arms railway station in London by Sir 
Charles Gregory about 1844. At the 
same station, in 1856, John Saxby in- 
stalled the first interlocking machine ap- 
proximating the design of those used 
to-day, governing switches as well as 
signals. ‘These machines were common 
in England before 1874, when the sys- 
tem was introduced in the United States 


OR Americans, regarding the prob- 
2 lem from a distance, it is hard to 
think of the “doles” granted in 
britain except as an endowment of idle- 
ness by the State, of which the effect at 
once upon character and upon commerce 
is to be deplored. Not only for the stu- 
dent of economics, but for the citizen 
who pays taxes, there is here obviously 
an issue of far-reaching importance, in 
the decision of which Britain has been 
either very right or very wrong. And it 
is possible that in some cases an opinion 
has been formed without a full knowledge 
of the facts. For instance, it is not true 
that the schemes of which unemployment 
benefit is a part were adopted as a result 
of the war. 
For a generation imperial Germany 
"An editorial on this subject appears else- 
where in this issue. 
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Union Switch and Signal Company 


The Older Way 


The electric and pneumatic adjuncts of the interlocking plant are comparatively recent improve- 


ments, 
alone. 
by lines of iron pipe. 


All plants were once operated, as most of the smaller plants still are, by human muscle 
The levers seen in this picture are mechanically connected with the signals and switches 
The task of throwing a distant switch with one of these levers taxes the 


strength of the operator 


by Ashbel Welch, chief engineer of the 
United New Jersey Canal and Railroad 
Company, who was also the American 
pioneer in the matter of block-signaling. 
In later years, however, Americans took 
the lead in the improvement of interlock- 


The Doles 


By P. W. WILSON 


had applied a thrifty system of insur- 
ing workers against the vicissitudes of 
health and industry. And in Britain 
a similar insurance had been provided to 
a minority of wage-earners by trade 
unions and friendly societies. It was 
this insurance, hitherto unassisted by the 
state, that Lloyd George, by his famous 
Budget of 1909, co-ordinated and ex- 
tended to the nation. His plan was at 
the outset limited in scope. But if there 
had been no war at all, it would have 
been extended and perfected in detail. 
The notion that acute unemployment 
began with the Armistice may be dis- 
missed. What has happened is that 
since the Armistice the unemployed have 


‘refrained from riots. 


In the United States the workers have 
been encouraged, especially since the 
placing of Liberty Bonds, to invest their 


ing machinery; especially in the addition 
of power devices—electric and pneumatic 
—which alone make possible the opera- 
tion of our great terminal yards with 
facility, economy, and safety.—Schehere- 
zade please take notice. 


savings in industrial securities. It is as- 
sumed that among the weekly wage- 
earners there is a margin for such sav- 
ings. The entire situation in Britain is 
dominated by the fact that employers 
have fought hard for low wages. Into 
the merits of this policy we need not en- 
ter. It is enough to say that the family 
budget was arranged on a scale which 
precluded the possibility of providing for 
the future or even for adequate medical 
attention where disease is actual and 
present. The poor have been unable, 
without starvation, to put by money, 
and, while the Post Office Savings Bank 
holds a sum of about $1,250,000,000 on 
behalf of 11,000,000 depositors, many of 
these depositors are children of the mid- 
dle class. The blunt truth is that out of 
430,990 adults who died in 1922 only 
98,902——that is fewer than a quarter— 
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owned as much as.$500 worth of prop- 
erty, all told. It is arguable that Britain 
ought to suspend her Drink Bill of 
$1,500,000,000, much of which is of 
course taxation. But, on the other 
hand, this Drink Bill, in so far as it falls 
on the workers, may be set off, surely, 
against what American families of mod- 
est means spend on motor cars and ice- 
cream. Years ago Bernard Shaw an- 
nounced that what the British working- 
man needed was merely more money. 
The inescapable actuality is that he lives 
and dies penniless. 

Of this poverty private agencies have 
failed to furnish an amelioration. In the 
anxiety to avoid a pauper’s grave the 
workers by the million contribute weekly 
dues to insurance companies for policies 
payable at death. Yet, owing to the 
uncertainties of employment, many poli- 
cies lapse. And of the revenues, amount- 
ing to $125,000,000 annually collected, 
only $70,000,000 return to the policy- 
holders as benefits. It cannot be pre- 
tended that this is a satisfactory situa- 
tion. Yet it represents the utmost that 
private enterprise has been able hitherto 
to offer as an inducement to well-consid- 
ered thrift. 


America and Great Britain 
Com pared 


= American replies that in the year 
1921 the United States endured a 
spell of acute unemployment. Estimates 
of the number forced into idleness by de- 
flation varied from 2,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000, yet no doles were granted. One fac- 
tor that helped matters was, I am told, 
prohibition, which has contributed, it is 
said, twenty per cent to the efficiency of 
labor. But it must also be borne in mind 
that the country happens to be in a posi- 
tion unique among nations. In 1900 the 
estimated wealth of the United States 
was $80,000,000,000—eighty _ billions. 
To-day the estimate is three hundred 
and twenty billions, or four times the 
previous sum. No community that is 
quadrupling its resources in twenty-five 
years can be considered normal in its 
handling of men and women out of work. 
A square mile of the United States has 
only to support thirty-five persons. A 
British mile has to support six hundred 
persons. And when trade is depressed 
there are no wide open spaces available 
for the absorption of the displaced wage- 
earners. 

Presumably, a scheme of national in- 
surance, as applied in Britain, would be 
unconstitutional in this country of State’s 
rights. If, then, it were to be adopted, a 
Twentieth Amendment—one might recall 
the case of the income tax—would have 
to be a preliminary. For it is of the 


essence of the British schemes that they 


are compulsory on all employed persons, 
from early youth to advanced age. 
Broadly, the insurance covers 11,000,000 
men and 5,000,000 women. For many 
of the benefits the state, the employer, 
and the worker make joint contributions. 
And the tendency will be, undoubtedly, 
to extend the range of this partnership. 
But in the meantime the state bears the 
whole cost of destitution, under the poor 
law, of war pensions and—until this 
year—of old-age pensions. . Indeed, in 
principle it does not matter very much 
whether the state does or does not bear 
the entire cost. For a contribution by 
employer or employed, when enforced by 
law, is, after all, only a tax to the State 
under another name. An_ insurance 
stamp on a worker’s card is no different 
from a revenue stamp on a check. 


The Community Takes Charge 


6 Ben fundamental fact is that the com- 
munity as a community has accepted 
wholly unprecedented responsibilities for 
the maintenance of the individual home. 
Never before has a nation, ancient or 
modern, guaranteed by law financial or 
other assistance to the sick, the aged, the 
tuberculous, to the wife in childbirth, to 
the widow, and to her orphan children. 
Let us suppose that it is all a mistake. 
About some mistakes there is a certain 
undeniable splendor of idealism. 

With the conduct of industry there is 
no interference. Business continues to 
be, as hitherto, privately owned and 
managed. The insurance, taken as a 
whole, represents a kind of neighborly 
debenture on which an annual charge 
must be met. If we add together the 
contributions made by the state, the local 
authorities, the employers, and the em- 
ployed persons, the total expenditure in- 
volved in these schemes cannot be less 
than $1,250,000,000—a billion and a 
quarter. It far exceeds the entire na- 
tional Budget of Britain before the war. 
Britain contains 8,000,000 inhabited 
houses. Each of these homes is involved 
to the extent of $3 a week, on the aver- 
age. 

The number of persons affected by 
the benefits at any particular time is 
startling. There are, to begin with, 
about 2,000,000 grants and pensions to 
war veterans and dependents of soldiers 
and sailors, dead and wounded. The un- 
employed number 1,250,000. The old- 
age pensions, men and women over sev- 
enty years of age, have been 800,000, 
but, with the age reduced to sixty-five 
years, will be increased to 1,500,000. 
And the number of “paupers”—that is, 
of destitute persons—in receipt of indoor 
or outdoor relief is still no less than 
1,500,000. These figures add up to 
6,250,000, and, even so, do not include 
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the temporary benefits, paid at any given 
date, to the sick, nor the maternity. 
benefit of $8. That there should be from 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 grants from the. 
state during any average week in a coun- 
try with 8,000,000 homes is a fact. elo- 
quent of the scope now covered by the 
social policy adopted. Of this policy, the 
provision for the unemployed is, after all, 
no more than an important detail. 

In considering the problem we must 
not be deceived by big totals. The grant 
made in each particular case is small. 
For instance, a widow’s pension is no 
more than $2.50 per week, with $1.25 
for her eldest child under fourteen years, 
and 75 cents for every younger child. By 
this scale a family of five wouid receive 
$6 a week. For sickness the allow- 
ance is $3.75 for men and $3 for women. 
For unemployment a man has $3.75 and 
a woman $3. Nor must we suppose that 
the doles go singly—one to a home. 
What really happens is: that the gener- 
ally prosperous home receives nothing 
at all, while the home that is out of 
og becomes eligible for several bene- 

ts. 


The Effect of the Doles 


HERE remains the question whether 
the doles do or do not perpetuate 
unemployment. In the case of young men 
discharged from the army whose minds 
and whose nerves have been, it is to be 
feared, permanently affected by the un- 
settling tragedies, comedies, miseries, and 
heroism of war, there is evidence that the 
dole has emphasized their disinclination 
to settle down to steady work. But in 
other cases it has not been the dole that 
has depreciated character, but the unem- 
ployment itself. And this unemployment 
has been too often exaggerated and mis- 
understood. In the last ten years Brit- 
ain has added about two million to her 
population. The number of her emi- 
grants has been reduced. And to-day 
she is employing more people on indus- 
tries, productive and unproductive, than 
ever before in her history. This despite 
the fact that, owing to high taxation, the 
number of domestic servants has been re- 
duced by 500,000. With Russia under 
Bolshevism, Germany emerging from 
bankruptcy, China in chaos, and the 
world in general still disturbed, it is no 
wonder that a larger population in Brit- 
ain, swollen by young men and women 
who before the war would have been but- 
lers and housemaids, yields an abnormal 
unemployment. Broadly, the usual half 
million who used to be out of a job have 
become a million and a quarter, while 
nearly another million are on short 
time. 
The real cure for unemployment is 
mobility of labor. It is really absurd 
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that the engineering trades should be 
asked to support 2,200,000 persons in- 
stead of the 1,500,000 persons supported 
before the war, when the building trades 
are actually admitting to that industry 
fewer men than in 1913—this despite the 
shortage of housing among the workers 
themselves. It is not the dole that has 
caused this scandal. It is the restrictions 
of the trade unions concerned. 


Is It Bad Finance? 


Si sum up, I may perhaps express a 
belief, which has never altered since 


I was at close quarters with Mr. Lloyd 
George during his fight for the Budget 
of 1909, that national insurance against 
unforeseeable but certain risks to health 
and employment is not bad finance. 
They only think this who do not know 


by experience what is the anxiety of liv- 
ing without resources on a weekly wage 
which may stop at any time and for rea- 
sons wholiy outside the control of the 
worker affected. The evil to be grappled 
with is not the dole. It is the obstinate 
refusal of the unions and of the workers 
within the unions to do the work which 
wants doing when that work lies outside 
their own accepted industry. Analyses 
of the unemployed show, moreover, that 
a large majority of them were once boys 
and girls whom their parents removed 
from school at too early an age. It is 
not only the professions, it is the trades 
also, that to-day require a minimum of 
education. The money paid in doles is 
the money saved on schools—with com- 
pound interest. 

A word should be added on the medi- 
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cal aspect of the case. At first the doc- 
tors violently opposed the idea of substi- 
tuting an annual grant per patient for the 
occasional fees, hitherto more or less 
collectable. It meant, in effect, the Chi- 
nese plan of paying a doctor to keep you 
in heaith instead of paying him only 
when you are ill. Beyond dispute, the 
scheme has worked. The nation enjoys 
better health, probably, than ever before. 
Its mind is devoted, as never before, to 
the prevention of disease instead of cure. 
There are those—Mr. Lloyd George is, 
I think, one of them—who would wel- 
come the establishment of a state medi- 
cal service outright. The “panel sys- 
tem” of doctors is a compromise, which 
enables the physician to serve the state 
while he still retains his private prac- 
tice. 


The Twin Cities of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Hyphen, St. Paul 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA says of the 
composition of a good band, “Give 
me seven or nine musicians, and 

the rest of the sixty can toot.” Thirty- 
five or forty stalwart citizens set the mu- 
nicipal tune in the big Minneapolis 
orchestra. The rest of the 425,435 toot 
—generally in accord. 

Minneapolis, in contradistinction to its 
Twin City, has generally been an oli- 
garchy, a benevolent government by the 
few; some of the time primarily for the 
few, but most of the time for the many. 
It has been throughout its history a good 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


enough Sousa kind of band, dominated 
by a few real musicians. Over in St. 
Paul old J. J. Hill was a soloist. During 
his lifetime the rest of his city listened. 
He was so big that he was alone. In 
Minneapolis nobody is as big as Hill 
was, but nearly twoscore Minneapoli- 
tans have attained sufficient stature to 
raise them into positions of admitted 
leadership without giving one another 
cause for apprehension or alarm. 

One thing distinguishes these musi- 
cians from the great, the near-great, and 
the prominent in other American metrop- 


olises. Nearly all of them walk to work 
every day. And they have been walking 
to work—some of them—for thirty or 
forty years. They walk because they 
want to walk, because they like to walk, 
not because they have to walk as leading 
citizens of some other municipalities are 
compelled to do if they want to get any- 
where through the motor-traffic conges- 
tion. And maybe this is one reason why 
at threescore years and over most of 
them are hale and hearty enough to con- 
stitute an oligarchy, sound-winded 
enough to dominate and determine the 
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Courtesy Minneapolis ‘Journal’ 


‘* Stepping cheerfully along to their offices.’” The men in this picture, all prominent and well-known Minneapolitan citizens, are 
(left to right) C. F. Deaver; F. A. Chamberlain, President of the First National Bank ; George Draper Dayton, proprietor of 
the Dayton Store and a famous character throughout the Northwest; Alexander Campbell; J. H. McMillan, je-3 A.C. 


Andrews; and John H. McMillan 
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The welcoming hand of Minneapolis held out to all comers by motor transportation or by railway. This gatewuy 1s 


symbolical of an unusually well-organized hospitality on the part of the commercial bodies of the city. 


municipal melody. Almost any fine 
morning you can see them in couples or 
open-order squads, between eight and 
nine o’clock, stepping cheerfully along to 
their offices on Nicollet or Marquette 
Avenue or Fifth Street from their break- 
fasts, one mile, a mile and a half, or two 
miles away. They deploy by neighbor- 
hoods on schedule: Mr. McMillan, for 
instance, will get under way from his 
house at 8 A.M., pick up Mr. Andrews at 
8:02, and Mr. Campbell waiting on his 
front-door step at 8:04. Farther on their 
way the head of the big Dayton store 
falls into line, then the President of the 
First National Bank, and so on until a 
squad of eight or nine plutocrats go 
swinging along in step after the manner 
of our forefathers in the quaint old days 
before it became unfashionable to use the 
human hind legs for transportation. 
Along another line of march Mr. Hovey 
Clarke has formed a squad of lumber 
magnates and flour potentates. They 
are friendly groups, all on a first-name 
basis: ‘“Good-morning, Alec,” “Hello, 
George,” “What’s the good word, John?” 
A good many of them meet together 
daily for luncheon at the Minneapolis 
Club. They function on the same 
boards of directors and form the back- 
bone of the various civic and commercial 
associations. And the friendly relation- 
ship they have for so long a time borne 
to one another permeates their munici- 


Nicollet Hotel is just behind the gateway 


pality. Minneapolis is a friendiy town. 
It is also a very neighborly town. The 
“musicians” are not by any means the 
only folks who walk to work. Hundreds 
and thousands of men and women in 
Minneapolis walk every day to business 
or to market or for the sheer fun of walk- 
ing, because it is in Minneapolis so ex- 
traordinarily convenient to get from 
pleasant abiding-places to points of daily 
duty or necessity. Thirty per cent of the 
population live within ten minutes’ ride 
of their jobs; seventy-five per cent are 
within a twenty-minute radius by tram 
car or by bus. Doubling this time will 
approximate the corresponding walking 
interval. Urban and suburban dovetail 
here together. Fifteen minutes in a 
motor car will put you on the shores of 
lakes that look a thousand miles away 
from the fret of big cities. In the Twin 
Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis thir- 
teen of these lakes are the centers of 
parks and residential districts, and these 
areas are among the Twins’ greatest 
assets. This great metropolis of more 
than 700,000 doesn’t have to pack up 
and go somewhere and spend a lot of 
money for recreation. It plays right in 
its own front or back yard. Winter car- 
nival sports, now spreading like a healthy 
epidemic over the States of the northern 
East, were born on the lakes and hills of 
St. Paul in the late eighties, almost two 
generations ago. Champion ski runners 
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and jumpers and fast skaters have for 
many years come from the Scandinavian 
population of Minneapolis. In summer 
argosies of canoes are launched every 
evening, and the whole family goes swim- 
ming. In the Indian lands of the Min- 
nesota lakes people never get “sick for 
the sky-blue water.” 

That two communities so mortised into 
each other physically as the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota, and with so many 
mutual interests, should remain distinct 
is at first sight baffling. The situation, 
however, does not escape analysis. St. 
Paul historically is the older community. 
The original settlers, creeping up the 
Mississippi to the head of navigation, 
established here their outpost for trading 
with the Indians. St. Paul remains to- 
day at heart a trading post. As the capi- 
tal of the State and the center of the 
railroad systems that grew into and out 
of Minnesota, it held, until the late nine- 
ties, undisputed leadership. For a long 
time it bought more 4 per cent bonds 
than its younger neighbor. 

But upstart Minneapolis has forged to 
the front from behind, until now it ex- 
ceeds the capital in population by 150,- 
000. Its origins are different. When 
New England ran out of timber sixty 
years or more ago, the Lorings and the 
Pillsburys and the Washburns and the 
rest of the pioneers migrated into the 
still heavily wooded States of Michigan 
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The Ford plant, actually in the territory of St. Paul but affecting the trade well-being of Minneapolis almost equally. This plant 
is the largest assembling base in the United States, and, next to Detroit, the largest Ford manufacturing establishment. Henry 
Ford planted his plant on the Government dam, thereby damning the most beautiful residential district of the city of St. Paul, but 


with the full approval and consent of its citizens. 


and Minnesota. And they found in the 
falls of St. Anthony, above the fur- 
trading post of St. Paul, the power to 
turn the water-wheels of their sawmills. 
Minneapolis has always been a mill 
town. For a long time it was lumber. 
Then, as the timber was cleared away 
and grain sprouted over the Northwest, 
it became a city founded on flour. The 
lumber has gone and the flour is going— 
going farther East—and the city in its 
industries is beginning to readjust itself 
to the big economic changes which tran- 
spire beyond the control of States or 
municipalities. But it is at heart still a 
mill town. And, as a matter of distinc- 
tive personality, the pioneer spirit and 
some of the pioneers themselves still ex- 
press it. 

In this integrity of purpose the second 
generation joins to a remarkable degree. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that in 
no other city of the same or larger popu- 
lation have the sons of the original cap- 
tains of industry followed so faithfully 
where their fathers trod. Keeping up 
with the Joneses in Minneapolis involves 
hard work. There is no local chapter of 
the Sons of Rest, and neither lounge liz- 
ards nor movie sheiks flourish in the 
land. “An idle man,” says the hard- 
working young president of the largest 
flour mill in the world, “would die lonely 
here.” A friend of his father’s, himself 


front of Minneapolis further upstream 


at seventy the active partner in one of 
the largest lumber companies of the 
Northwest, spoke of this “Gold Medal” 
president as an example of how the na- 
tive sons “all turned out well.” Other 
specific examples—the sons-in-law of the 
Peaveys, the Crosby boys, the sons of 
the Pillsburys, the Daytons, the Bells, 
and the Bowmans—keep this statement 
from being a generality. Devotion to 
family and to family undertakings would 
seem to be in Minneapolis almost Japan- 
ese in its strength. 

So it happens that the mill city, 
younger than the trading post, is never- 
theless more mature in character, less 
impulsive. The men who sit around the 
long lunch table at the Minneapolis Club 
are older than those who gather at the 
Minnesota Club over in St. Paul. Back 
of the industries and beneath the figures 
stand the men. J. J. Hill, the biggest 
single force the community has produced, 
thought in terms of the State and the 
Northwest. Setting one point of a 
draughtsman’s dividers on the Twin 
Cities and the other on Jacksonville, 
Florida, he traced with that same radius 
the arc of a circle that came east of 
Spokane, Washington. The territory 
that formed the segment to the north 
and west he believed to be the rightful 
trade area of the Twin Cities. He was 
an empire builder. He saw clear over 


In the foreground is the ship lock by which river trafic may reach the water- 


the internecine strife of the related com- 
munities to their greater joint future. 
From his hill in St. Paul he approved the 
establishment of the Federal Bank in 
Minneapolis. Men of lesser vision now, 
old and young, fill the air with recrimi- 
nations as they tug-of-war over the loca- 
tion of industrial plants that cannot fail 
to benefit both localities. St.- Paul lands 
Henry Ford, and then blocks the build- 
ing of a bridge which will permit some of 
Henry’s fourteen thousand (estimated) 
employees to live on the Minneapolis 
side of the river. And Minneapolis 
comes back by prying loose the Minne- 
sota Creameries from their warehouses in 
St. Paul, with their constituent 475 
creameries, their cohorts of dairy farm- 
ers, and their 80,000,000 annual pounds 
of butter, to a new location at the Min- 
neapolis end of the community. 
Together the two cities share the big- 
gest State fair in the United States, and 
together they profit by the close neigh- 
borhood of Fort Snelling, headquarters 
of the Seventh Corps area and training 
grounds for the citizen army of the 
Northwest. A great many of the new 
and larger plants which have more re- 
cently come to the neighborhood occupy 
sites along University Avenue, on the 
older conservative side of the river in a 
district which used to be generally, and 
still is by some Minneapolitans, called 
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“the Midway.” All of this district is 
now within the city limits of St. Paul, 
attached to that municipality, so the dis- 
gruntled ’politans aver, by a sudden 
night session of the Legislature in the 
capital city. In the competitive boostings 
and counter-blasts of the commercial 
bodies the entire value of these in- 
dustries is, on the one hand, calmly an- 
nexed and, on the other hand, disputed. 
St. Paul, with an auditorium seating ten 
thousand delegates, bags most of the con- 
ventions, but Minneapolis is building a 
larger auditorium to compete with it. 
During a slight smallpox epidemic the 
press went so far as to battledore and 
shuttlecock the higher death rate from 
one side to the other. And so, seventy 
years after the petty warfare started, it 
continues to wage. Conan Doyle, in his 
“Memories and Adventures,” published 
after the war, regarding the Twin Cities 
as the international standard of intercity 
squabbling, tells the story of the small 
Minnesota boy, asked by his Sunday- 
school teacher who persecuted Saint Paul, 
“Don’t know,” he said, but he guessed 
“it must have been Minneapolis.” 

The situation has its humorous effect, 
just as the Billingsgate exchanged be- 
tween southern California and California 
impresses Uitlanders as a joke. But the 
bigger men in both cities are beginning 
to forget recriminations in their realiza- 
tion of what the neighborhood is losing 
and their broader view of the future de- 
velopment possible to a great united city. 
Sears Roebuck, considering possible sites 
for the decentralization of. its mighty 
business, passes over “a house divided 
against itself” in favor of the more ami- 
cable locations of St. Louis or Kansas 
City; and. perhaps Montgomery Ward, 
already enormously established on “the 
Midway” and disturbed by the hubbub 
going on across its plant, may be sorry 
it came. The truth, demonstrated by 
the traced arc of Hill’s dividers remains 
true, not for Minneapolis or St. Paul, but 
for the Twin Cities made one. 

In the meantime much remains to be 
said of Minneapolis on its own behalf. 
Some years ago, when the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott visited the city, four hundred of 
the representative citizens gathered at 
luncheon to hear him speak on a Na- 
tional topic. At the close of his remarks 
Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, of an 
opposite political faith, was asked to re- 
spond for the State and the city. Un- 
prepared, he did so rather lamely by 
contrast with the eloquent address which 
had preceded his own. After a while, 
becoming rather embarrassingly involved, 
he suddenly stopped, in a silence which 
became dramatic. Leaning forward, he 
pounded the table with his fist: “I don’t 
care what Dr. Abbott thinks,” said he. 
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The Falls of Minnehaha, made famous by Longfellow, who never visited either the 


Falls or the State of Minnesota. 


These Falls are near Fort Snelling. Mr. Marvin 


tells a story about them next week 


“It is so profound a pleasure to listen to 
a man who originally does think.” 
Unconsciously, the Lincoln of the 
Northwest spoke for himself and for the 
type of intelligence that impresses a visi- 
tor in Minneapolis to-day. Conforming 
in all essential respects to well-estab- 
lished public opinion, Minneapolis man- 
ages to keep its own identity distinct. It 
is one of the strongest “open-shop” com- 
munities in the United States—open- 
shop in labor, open-shop in occupations. 
It is typical of this individuality that the 
Old Guard and their many youthful imi- 
tators walk to work. Ole Bull in bronze 
playing his magic violin in Loring Park 
represents a city of sincere music lovers. 
Every evening in the warm months by 
thousands the people come together in 
the parks, Scandinavians and Germans 
predominating, for communal singing; 


and at the end of the season one of the 
two leading newspapers awards a silver 
trophy cup to the best people’s chorus. 
Minneapolis makes its own music in its 
own way, and enjoys it. Also it appre- 
ciates the best music of the masters. Not 
long after Major Henry Higginson 
formed in Boston the first great Ameri- 
can symphony orchestra, E. L. Carpenter 
organized in Minneapolis its counterpart, 
which he has ever since insured in popn- 
lar support. On the corner of the enor- 
mous Dayton department store, which 
occupies an entire city block, is sunk a 
bronze tablet recording the fact that the 
store is founded, as a ‘house upon the 
rock, upon the old site of Westminster 
Church; and Mr. George Draper Day- 
ton, like Oliver Wendell Holmes ‘“sev- 
enty years young,” goes on piling up 
fortunes without advertising in the Sun- 
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day papers or keeping his show-windows 
illuminated on the Lord’s Day. Min- 
neapolis merchants do business in their 
own way. 

In the sweeping circumference of park- 
ways by which the city in wise fore- 
thought has protected its future develop- 


ment and, in some measure, insured its 
beauty, Charles -M. Loring, another ‘of 
the city’s pioneers, has left in “Victory 
Drive,” as an evidence of his own ideal- 
ism and the originality of his community, 
one of the most singularly appropriate 
memorials of the great war. In four 
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parallel rows he planted four miles of 
elm trees from one end to the other of 
this American Champs Elysée, each tree 
marked with the name of a Minnesota 
soldier fallen in the fight—each tree 
growing in living memory of that one 
man, and all together marching in victory. 


Intricate Issues in Asia 


By FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


The third and last article in the series growing out of the International Conference 
upon Pacific Relations, held in Honolulu in July 


NE who crosses the Pacific gets 
the impression of it as a vast and 
lonesome ocean. But around its 

shores, if you count India, which is 
Asiatic in its outlook, live more than 
two-thirds of the human race. The 
teeming” populations of the western 
shore, the rising national and race con- 
sciousness in. that area, the interwoven 
and vested interests of the white peoples, 
the plasticity of it all as compared with 
the hard-panned nature of Europe, unite 
to make the Pacific ‘basin for America as 
well as for other nations the most seri- 
ously important section of the world. 


America Eyes the East 


Whe time is here when the prophecy of 
William H. Seward in 1852 is ful- 
filled. ‘The shores of the Pacific,” said 
he, “its islands and the regions beyond, 
will become. the world’s chief theater of 
events.” President Roosevelt was im- 
pressed with the same conviction when he 
wrote President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
of the University of California, in 1905: 
“T believe that our future history will be 
more determined by our position on the 
Pacific facing China, than by our posi- 
tion on the Atlantic facing Europe.” 

I think this is the instinctive opinion 
of the people of the United States, and 
is revealed, as yet perhaps in a bungling 
way, in the kind of foreign policy which 
we insist upon for the Government at 
Washington to follow. We seem to have 
three popular kinds of foreign policy for 
three different sections of the earth. For 
Europe aloofness, except under the most 
extraordinary international crisis; for the 
Americans, a protecting arm and almost 
unlimited co-operation with other repub- 
lics; for Asia, positive helpfulness and 
continuing co-operation with the nations 
of Europe and Asia whose homeland or 
possessions lie in this great region. Even 
in Europe we have permitted our Gov- 
ernment to move a step forward from the 
complete isolation of the fathers. We 
allow Washington to carry out its policies 


through an indirect, unofficial technique. 
Washington has observers at Geneva, our 
members of the committees functioning 
practically completely. Upon non-politi- 
cal problems, such as those relating to 
opium or the protection of women and 
children, we are willing to have our rep- 
resentatives sit in closely. Upon repara- 
tions we are pleased to have Messrs. 
Dawes, Robinson, and Young, selected 
by our State Department but appointed 
by the Reparations Commission, bear 
dramatically the leadership and publicity 
of the enterprise. When the supremely 
vital reparations financing is finally de- 
termined upon in London, it so happens 
quite providentially and coincidentally 
that the Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the American ob- 
servers, the American Ambassador, the 
bankers from New York, the experts, the 
advisers, the technical assistants, all hap- 
pen to be in London at the same time. 
This is our indirect technique, designed 
to emphasize the view that we desire to 
have nothing to do with the purely local 
political issues and the age-old political 
entanglements of Europe. 

But the eye of our foreign policy has 
always looked benevolently out upon the 
Pacific. We have possessions stretching 
to the very shores of Asia. We have the 
Philippines, about which most of the 
time we appear to think or care nothing 
at all; but, as President Wilbur, of 
Leland Stanford, said at the Honolulu 
gathering, if anybody should suddenly 
take them away from us, we would not 
think of anything else until we got them 
back. Our idealism about territorial in- 
tegrity and the open door for China are 
known of all men—known generally as 
rather ineffective bunk, I was shocked to 
learn when out in the middle of the Pa- 
cific. That is, our mental astuteness and 
moral pressure have only at intervals 
been sufficient to exert any particular 
influence against land-grabbing and 
doors slamming shut. But one thing is 
certain, Americans are not, and never 


have been, isolationists where Asia is 
concerned. 


The Shanghai Riots 


A*™ the great issue there is still China. 
Nothing was more evident at the 
Honolulu conference. There was more 
discussion of China than of all other 
countries put together. The causes of the 
recent Shanghai riots were explained and 
interpreted. The Bolshevists were not the 
cause. The riots were only so much tin- 
der for their flame. The riots grew out 
of the shooting of a Chinese worker in a 
Japanese cotton-mill. The worker was 
protesting to the foreman in behalf of his 
striking fellows in order to secure pay- 
ment of back wages, held out to make 
the laborers stick more certainly to their 
jobs; and the foreman shot the worker 
for his impudence and insubordination. 
This was in the heart of Shanghai, in the 
great international concession ruled over 
by an international Municipal Council, 
where the million Chinese have nothing 
to say and nothing to do except to pay 
seventy-five per cent of the taxes. Every- 
thing else is attended to by a small inter- 
national oligarchy known as the Munici- 
pal Council, presided over by a perfectly 
good Englishman. Well, a body of stu- 
dents, who are of course a revered class 
in China, looked upon the shooting inci- 
dent as a sign of foreign oppression and 
regarded the slain laborer as having died 
a martyr to the cause of the country. 
There seemed to be no other way of re- 
dress, and so they commemorated his 
death by a memorial service and a pa- 
rade. During the parade some of the 
students milled over into the confines of 
this international area, and _ were 
promptly arrested by the international 
police. Then the whole body of students 
demanded to be arrested along with the 
few, and followed the police to head- 
quarters. They had no weapons at all. 
The crowd increased in front of the sta- 
tion to about fifteen hundred. The police 
tried to disperse them, but the students 
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still insisted upon being arrested. Then 
warning was given that they would be 
fired upon. The crowd broke out into 
laughter. They could not imagine it. 
Ten seconds later a British sergeant gave 
the signal to fire—forty-four shots alto- 
gether. As a result about a dozen died 
and twice as many were wounded, seven 
being shot in the back. Not even the 
influential Chinese in Shanghai condoned 
the mob lawlessness on the part of the 
students. They appreciated the social 
unwisdom of that sort of procedure. But 
the sense of outrage on the part of the 
people, particularly because of the shoot- 
ing of students, was so great that a joint 
committee of investigation and concilia- 
tion was demanded. The stubborn tact- 
lessness of the English authorities again 
asserted itself, and they stood pat behind 
the machine guns and the marines in the 
harbor. Thereupon the sense of outrage 
spread to the distant parts of the Em- 
pire. 


China Emergent 


6 Move relating of this incident at the 
conference opened wide at once the 
whole question of the growing foreign in- 
dustrialization of China, with the increas- 
ing manifestations of radical unrest and 
strike agitation. It is clear that it is espe- 
cially perilous for the Orient to make 
industrially the mistakes of the Occident. 
It is particularly necessary that the 
Orient should avoid the sweatshop and 
the slum, the long hours and the exploi- 
tation of women and children, of the 
weak and the poor, the underfeeding, the 
bad housing, and bad working conditions. 
It was brought out that unless we do all 
in our power to assist the Orient to avoid 
the costly mistakes made by the Occi- 
dent during the evolution of the indus- 
trial system we shall suffer severely, 
directly and indirectly. The exploitation 
has already begun. The workers of 
China are not getting their share of the 
immense profits due to the introduction 
of machinery, power, management. The 
masses do not yet know it, but when they 
wake up there will be an explosion that 
will work great havoc under the existing 
political and social agitations and resent- 
ments of the Chinese people. Even now 
strikes run quickly into political radical- 
ism. The new Russia is watching and is 
hard by. Also it appears that the swift 
development of the capitalistic system in 
China, with the worse exploitative fea- 
tures, and the consequent low costs of 
production, will mean fierce competition 
for the workers of the more advanced 
lands and have grave political and eco- 
nomic consequences there. This is notably 
true of England and Japan. It was sug- 
gested that it is even doubtful whether 


the full capitalistic system should 
be put into operation in China. There 
the individual operates naturally as a 
member of a family, a clan, a guild, and 
co-operative production as well as distri- 
bution in many fields might be more suc- 
cessful than in Europe. It was said that 
careful thought should be given in China 
and by the friends of China to determine 
whether at least a modified capitalism in 
line with the traditional habits of the 
people for thousands of years may not 
make up in happiness to the worker what 
might be lost in mere efficiency of pro- 
duction; whether a measure of the crea- 
tive satisfaction which the worker now 
secures from his handicrafts may not be 
worth more than a life of inescapable 
monotony, bound to a machine and 
forced to seek relief in drink or drugs or 
in diversions totally disconnected with 
the daily occupation. 

Every modern. country has a direct 
personal selfish interest in the iifting of 
the standards of well-being among the 
toiling masses of India, Japan, and 
China. The destruction of the poor in 
the Orient is their poverty, and the grow- 
ing consciousness of it is becoming the 
dynamic of Asia. 


Foreign Courts in China 


_ China is in ferment over other 
issues. One is extra-territoriality, the 
privilege granted by China to foreigners, 
removing them from the jurisdiction of 
the national courts. This privilege car- 
ries with it the duty of the foreign Pow- 
ers to see to it that their nationals are 
kept in order and adequately punished if 
found guilty of offense. This duty, it 
appears, has in many cases not been well 
performed by the foreign consular courts, 
and the Chinese believe they have suf- 
fered grievous wrongs. China alone is 
now subject to this impairment of her 
sovereignty. Japan freed herself from 
this restraint long ago, and Turkey also 
since the Great War. With the develop- 
ment of commerce and missionary activi- 
ties and the presence of nationals from 
many treaty Powers at the open ports, 
and the right of all to travel in the in- 
terior and of missionaries to hold prop- 
erty and to reside there, it was shown 
that the system has become very compli- 
cated and developed far beyond the ideas 
of early negotiators. It was freely ad- 
mitted that extra-territoriality is wrong 
and a serious infringement upon the 
sovereignty of China, and that relin- 
quishment of these rights by the treaty 
Powers should come at the first oppor- 
tunity; but it was strongly urged also 
that the condition of the law and the 
courts in China, now that the rights have 
become in a sense vested, does not war- 
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rant immediate abolition of extra- 
territoriality. China is beginning to 
draft modern codes, but she has not by 
any means an adequate number of judges 
to sit either in the large treaty ports or 
in the courts of first instance throughout 
the country. 

The Washington Conference in 1922 
agreed to the establishment of a com- 
mission to investigate the actual state of 
affairs with respect to extra-territoriality 
and report to the signatory Powers; but 
the formal exchange of ratifications of 
the Nine-Power Treaty, emanating from 
the Washington Conference and relating 
to China, has only just been accom- 
plished, and the Chinese themselves have 
been cool to the investigation, either be- 
cause they have feared that the report 
would be biased under the influence of 
foreign merchants thriving under the 
special privileges of the existing system, 
or because they themselves know that 
they are not nationally ready for the 
change. 


Taxes Fixed by Foreigners 


H™ many in this country are in- 
formed of the fact that a universal 
tariff rate of five per cent ad valorem has 
been fixed for China by the European 
Powers ever since 1842? Of course, this 
is a very low rate which permits of the 
exploitation of the market of four hun- 
dred million people. Now that China is 
becoming industrialized, how long should 
this process of tariff fixing by foreign 
Powers be allowed to continue? America 
has always insisted upon supporting high 
standards of living for her industrial 
classes through the protective tariff. Can 
we take any other position than that 
China should be allowed to do likewise 
for her laboring classes, just as a matter 
of human justice, to say nothing about 
the raw violation of sovereignty involved 
in the present practice? And yet any 
rapid change here would probably mean 
serious economic dislocation in nations 
like Great Britain and Japan which de- 
pend in considerable measure upon this 
artificial market in China. One reason 
for the feebleness of the Central Govern- 
ment of Peking is, of course, that the 
whole tax system of the nation is mort- 
gaged to foreign Powers in one way or 
another. 

When the entire indictment is drawn 
up, it is startling to what extent China 
has been stripped of territory, of sover- 
eignty, and of national strength by the 
European Powers. And now the national 
consciousness is awakened. The masses 
of China for the first time are demanding 
their country back from those who have 
so long had control of it. Young China 
is also demanding that the nation put its 
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own-house in order. The-Chinese people 
themselves are by no means blameless. 
They have for generations allowed a 
weak, helpless, inert and venal Govern- 
ment to make corrupt bargains with for- 
eign Powers. 

The new spirit in China is still a hope- 
less minority spirit, but there are con- 
structive forces at work which point to 
vast changes a little further on. The 
national mass education movement, the 
people’s organizations centering around a 
common occupational interest, the stu- 
dents’ patriotic movement which in 1918 
forced the Chinese Government to refuse 
to sign the Versailles Treaty, the Nation- 
wide Anti-Opium Society, the “tea- 
house” public opinion which made abor- 
tive the “Twenty-one Demands” of 
Japan in 1915, the renaissance move- 
ment of the intellectuals to take stock of 
the mental heritage of China and to 
create new ideas and ideals—these are 
more than harbingers of a better day. 


Capitalism, Christianity, and 
: Battleships 


‘i HE effect of the Great War upon the 
national consciousness of China ap- 
pears to have been very striking. <A large 
element of the leadership seems to be 
questioning the real worth of Western 
civilization, its capitalism, its Christian- 
ity, its battleships. This time it is not re- 
actionary Boxers, but student liberals 
whom Western civilization is facing. 
These critics describe Christianity as a 
religious mask for political and economic 
imperialism and _ exploitation. They 
charge Christianity with denominational 
prejudice, disunity, superstition, anti- 
nationalism, and hostility to science. 
They are themselves men of national 
consciousness and scientific spirit. The 
European War gave them their shock and 
cue. Their view is embodied in a telling 
and famous cartoon of wide dissemina- 
tion in China—a giant, one foot on a 
battleship, one on a pile of guns, one 
hand pointing to an airplane, the other 
resting on a tank, breathing out of his 
mouth poison gas which is framing itself 
in the sky into the letters—“In God we 
trust.” If that is European Christianity. 
they are through with it, even though 
they are not through with Christ. 

The conference at Honolulu brought 
these issues and angles of Asiatic senti- 
ment, and many others, full into the light 
of discussion and reflection. They should 
give the Powers pause. Should they not 
lead America to consider more seriously 
than is her wont her diplomatic as well 
as moral responsibility in the Pacific? 
The conference permitted no conclusions 
and no:statements of policy. But must 
not America ‘formulate wise conclu- 
sions? China is still our chief moral as 
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well as diplomatic problem among -the 
nations. The strengthening of China 
against dissolution and exploitation is 
still the way of justice, as well as of our 
own National comfort and protection 
against unending turmoils and. war perils 
in the Pacific. Not by jingo irritations 
of Japan nor tail-twisting of the’ British 


lion, but by intelligent co-operation with 


both these countries in a programme of 
helpfulness and hope for the sovereign 
Chinese people—this moral alliance 
should have power to checkmate Russia 
as the traditional disturber of Asiatic 
peace, hold back even a Teutonized Rus- 
sia from the further imperialistic exploi- 
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tation of Asia, open Mongolia to Chinese 
and Japanese migration, and shield the 
shores of the western United States from 
even the possibility of invasion. The 
expansion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
into one which included America came 
none too soon. 
Camp Roosevelt, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


Rhyme and Reason 


some of my themes returned by 

teachers of English composition with 
the comment that they were lacking in 
unity. Later, when I began to offer 
manuscripts to editors, they would o¢ca- 
sionally take refuge in the same excuse 
for refusing them. 
just; sometimes it struck me as a very 
bad reason indeed. Undoubtedly, it is 
orthodox procedure for the editor of the 
literary section of a paper to group his 
books by subject and refuse to let the 
writers of reviews ramble through a mis- 
cellaneous collection of books, merely on 
the ground that they are all books, and, 
therefore, may be discussed together. 

A rule is a good one when it may be 
broken for cause, and I confess that the 
string which binds together the books 
mentioned in this article is simply that I 
have been reading them and finding en- 
joyment in them this summer. A few 
indeed have been put aside for a longer 
time than I like to admit, because they 
were especially interesting and deserved 
long treatment. One of the discouraging 
things about reviewing books is the limi- 
tation of space, and the necessity for 
discussing, in a paragraph, an admirable 
book which deserves its two or three 
pages just as much as some of the others 
which happened to get that amount. 

Frank Scudamore’s “A Sheaf of Mem- 
ories”* is included through its own 
merits and interest rather than by any 
intention of mine. When I saw that it 
was another volume of recollections by a 
war correspondent, it seemed to-be one of 
a large tribe and not apt to detain an 
American reader long. As a matter of 
fact, I have returned to it again and 
again, reading in it here and there, and 
have found it one of the liveliest and best 
of its kind. The author may be the old- 
est living English war correspondent. He 
went to Turkey with his father in 1875, 
when his father organized the Turkish 


I used to be my experience to have 


1A Sheaf of Memories. By Frank Scuda- 
more. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 


Sometimes it was . 


postal system. Later, Mr. Scudamore 
was in practically all the Egyptian and 
Near-Eastern campaigns for thirty or 
forty years, and witnessed most of the 
stirring events and knew all of the great 
figures in Egypt and the Sudan during 
that remarkable period. . His stories of 
Constantinople under the old empire, of 
Kitchener and the other Sirdars, and of 
fights like that at Omdurman, are de- 
lightfully related. He never takes him- 
self too seriously, nor is his book an at- 
tempt at a history or a treatise. It is 
amusing, and mainly it is light and easy 
reading, with curious anecdotes like that 
concerning Slatin Pasha and the stork. I 
may add that if this should come to the 
eyes of the Librarian of the University 
of California he will find the book to his 
taste. 

In “On the Trail of the Bad Men”* 
Arthur Train delivers his farewell to the 
law, and as he leaves he curses it 
roundly. Henceforth the literary life for 
him, and no more quibbles and quiddi- 
ties. This is too bad. There may be 
two opinions about Mr. Train as a nov- 
elist, but I am prepared to fight any one 
who says that the books which resulted 
from his experience in the District Attor- 
ney’s office (such as “True Stories of 
Crime”) are not the very best of their 
kind. Mr. Train ought to be permanent 
District Attorney of New York, with 
many deputies to harry the criminals 
and much leisure to write books about 
the adventures of his office. The title 
essay in this book is rather a disappoint- 
ment. The essay on the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney, and those on animals in 
court, on women in the jury-box, and the 
laws about dogs, are all rather reminis- 
cent of his earlier books. But they are de- 
cidedly pleasant. Warmed-over reminis- 
cences from Mr. Train are far and away 
better than the profound and original 
thoughts of most lawyers when they try 


*On the Trail of the Bad Men. By Arthur 
Train. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$3. 


to write anything outside their own 
dreary professional productions. - _ 

Arthur Guiterman’s “A Poet’s Prov- 
erbs”* makes its readers wonder again 
how this man can be a Charles Stuart 
Calverley, a Benjamin Franklin, and a 
Chinese sage all in one. Perhaps the 
aphorisms and sententious sayings and 
precepts are not new; nobody to-day can 
invent a new moral lesson. They all 
originated in the reign of the Emperor 
Hwang. Mr. Guiterman, however, con- 
trives to give them a new and amusing 
twist, and his phraseology is always 
thoroughly American. Take, for exam- 
ple, this: 

“Who'd ever fancy,’ 
old Frog, 
“That J was once a simple Pollywog!” 

or this— 
The Hen that Roosted High and 
didn’t Cluck 
Escaped the Fox—that wasn’t wholly 
Luck. 

Many years ago Richard Harding 
Davis wrote a story called “A Walk Up 
the Avenue”—meaning Fifth Avenue 
from Washington Square to Central 
Park. His hero did not pass the Waldorf 
Astoria, as that hotel was not yet built. 
That was a pity, for there is almost 
always something doing near the Wal- 
dorf. One may puzzle why the Chinese 
or the Liberian flag is displayed and 
wonder what potentate is visiting the 
hotel; or one may be held up while a 
President, a Prince, or a King comes in; 
or, best of all, at breakfast time, one 
used to be able to look at the satisfied 
couples eating their grapefruit at the 
tables near the windows. To me they 
always seemed to be saying, “Well, 
mother, I guess if the folks in Bucksport 
could see us now it would make their 
eyes stick right out.” Edward Hunger- 
ford has written “The Story of the 
Waldorf-Astoria * with fair success. He 
had a great opportunity for a good book. 


? 


mused the wise 


3A Poet’s Proverbs. By Arthur Guiter- 
man. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
‘The Story of the Waldorf-Astoria. By 
Edward Hungerford. G. P, Putnam’s. Sons, 
New York. $3.75. : si 
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Make Up Your Mind 
to Have the Best 
Motor—Right Now 


You haven’t any time to waste 
on makeshifts or motors of 
unknown merit. 





You know, as does every other 
experienced boat owner, 
that in motors the best is 
the only satisfactory buy in 
the long run. 


Therefore, if you are in a 
state of indecision (which 
you should not be), make 
up your mind to have the 
best motor—and that is the 
world-famous Kermath. 


The all-around, efficient per- 
formance of this motor will 
amaze you. 


So make up your mind to have 
the best motor—right now! 


Write for more details. There 
is a Kermath for every size 
of boat. 


3 H.P. to 100 H.P. 
$135 to $1450 








**A Kermath Always Runs’? 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


11 E. Wellington St., 5887 Commonwealth Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 


A Kermath Always Runs. 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 





“The Book Lovers Corner” 


FOREIGN LANCUACES 


,*RENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN BOOKS. 
_Our stock is most comple . Send for catalogue, stat- 
ing language desired. SCHOEN HOF’S, 387 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 














a CENEALOCIST 
) HISTORIES, GENEALOGICAL AND 
heraldic works. Researches made. CHARLES A. 


O’CONNOR, 21 Spruce St., New York. 





Nothing could be more amusing than the 
cosmopolitan town that exists, with daily 
shifting of population, inside the walls of 
a great hotel. Arnold Bennett appre- 
ciated that when he wrote “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel,” a book despised by 
critics, but no worse for that reason. Mr. 
Hungerford tells about the men who have 
made the Waldorf: George C. Boldt, the 
famous Oscar, and Mr. Boomer, whose 
name sounds like that of an American in 
an English novel. He tells about guests 
like Li Hung-chang, the Prince of Wales, 
the King of Belgium, and others, and 
about the Bradley Martin Ball, which 
only us old, old people can remember. 
He discusses the humiliating incident of 
the hot water for Prince Henry’s bath. 
It is an entertaining book. 

There is a comic or eccentric history 
of Chicago’ written, I believe, by Mr. 
Frank Chandler. Mr. Chandler wrote 
me a letter about it. He said he had 
sent me a copy, and that I hadn’t 
paid any attention to it. He intimated 
that we did not review any books in The 
Outlook unless the publisher advertised 
with us. If he only knew how little I 
know about what the Advertising De- 
partment is doing! If he only knew that 
that Department regards me (as the 
East, in Matthew Arnold’s poem, re- 
garded the Roman Legions) with silent, 
deep disdain! But Mr. Chandler has 
sent another copy of his book, and as he 
says that the book is intended to amuse, 
I will testify that it is a success. I can- 
not, it is true, read all the description of 
the author’s wedding, as copied from the 
Chicago newspapers, but I found some of 
his early chapters, with their parodies on 
the ancient style of history, ingenious 
and diverting, and the illustrations are 
novel. Not a book for serious historians, 
however. 

“Anatole France Himself” ° is a trans- 
lation of “Anatole France en Pantoufles,” 
and a counterblast to one or two biog- 
raphies which have tried to make the 
great author a plaster saint. This goes 
to the other extreme, and shows him as 
an old rogue, although often a lovable 
and humorous rogue. He keeps books, 
which are sent him, in his bath tub, and 
receives with surprise and delight the 
fifty francs which a second-hand dealer 
gives him for the books when he carries 
them away. He had supposed that he 
would have to pay the dealer for reliev- 
ing him of the burden. Presumably the 
France family bathed between times. He 
mocks at the church, but he loves eccle- 

5 Che-Cau-Gou, A History—A Romance. 
By Onkwe Ganinwari. The Faithorn Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

® Anatole France Himself; A Boswellian 
Record. By His Secretary, Jean Jacques 


Brousson. Translated by John Pollock. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $5. 
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FREE 10-day test—Send coupon 








Cloudy teeth 
—dull teeth 


The new way world’s dental authorities 
advise to make them whiter, quickly 
—and to firm the gums 


OU can now lighten dull and dingy teeth 
—make them gleam and glisten. 

Modern science has discovered a new 
method—different in formula, action and 
effect from any you have ever used. ‘The 
coupon brings free a 10-day tube. 


Look for film on your teetk—that’s 
the cause. How to combat it 
Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, run your 
tongue across them. You will feel a film. 
That’s the cause of the trouble. You must 
fight it. 

Film is that viscous coat which you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices, and 
stays. It hides the natural luster of your 
teeth. Germs breed in it. And they, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

So dingy teeth mean more than loss of good 
appearance. nw may indicate grave danger 
to your teeth and gums. 


Now greater tooth beauty and firm gums 
Ordinary tooth pastes were unable to cope 
adequately with that film. Not one could 
effectively combat it. Harsh grit tended to 
injure the enamel. 

Now modern dental science has found new 
combatants. Their action is to curdle film 
and then harmlessly remove it. They are 
embodied in a new-type tooth paste called 
Pepsodent—a scientific method that is chang- 
ing the tooth cleaning habits of the world. 


Send coupon for free 10-day test 


Make the test today. Clip the coupon for a 
free 10-day tube. Or get a full-size tube of 
your druggist. 


FREE—Maail this for 10-day tube 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 953, 1104 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. 8. A. 


Only one tube to a family. 1866 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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A NATIONAL FIGURE 
STEPS FORWARD - -~ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE CELEBRATES 
ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY WITH A 
BRILLIANT NEW PROGRAMME «@ «o 
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Harpers 


MAGAZINE 
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ITH the September number comes a new Harper’s Magazine. This national 

institution, which has seen so many changes and has itself changed many 

times to maintain its position as leader of American thought, has taken another of 

these important steps. A fundamental one, this time, involving not only a change 
in physical aspect, but a distinct development in editorial policy. 


Two Leading 
Features 





A vividly arresting cover, a perfect type page, a frontispiece in color, actually 
more reading matter than before—these are characteristic of the new magazine. 


The editorial forecast of the new Harper’s promises a magazine of infinite variety, 
of stimulating and authoritative articles, masterful fiction, provocative and exhilarating 
approaches to numerous aspects of this extraordinary universe. 


.- 
_—— 
= 
= 


| 


| 





In short, the new Harper’s Magazine will be the indispensable 
and sympathetic periodical for the alert minded, clear-eyed reader 
who wants both entertainment and a broadened point of view, 
who demands a more than casual knowledge of the baffling and 
challenging problems of our present-day life. 


lie 


Beginning in Sep- 
tember, Dr. Fosdick 
creates a monthly 
depariment — Re- 
ligion and Life—in 
Harper's. Not ser- 


Podge IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
mons, but the ap- 


plication of religion CHRISTOPER RELIGION AND LIFE, by Dr. Harry E. Fosdick 
to every day life. MORLEY pear : 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT, by Christopher Morley 
THESE AMERICAN MEN, by Rebecca West 
SHOULD MARRIAGE BE MONOTONOUS ? by Elton Mayo 





THUNDER ON THE LEFT, Christopher 


Morley’s new novel, puts its author at the THE ARISTOCRATIC WEST, by Katharine fF. Gerould 

top of contemporary writers. It belongs in THE WIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Gamaliel Bradford 
Z category ; tts imaginative int ly 

coppence abdbhantannapeynietinar ted SOCIALISM AND EDUCATION, by Bertrand Russell 

is overwhelming ; its beauty is breath-taking; 

its comedy breaks your heart ; it is far ahead STORIES: by Aldous Hualey, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Ete. 

of WHERE THE BLUVE BEGINS. . POEMS: by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Ete. 


» SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER ~ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, O 

49 East 33d St., N. Y. 

I wish to take advantage of your Anniversary Offer of Harper’s 
Magazine for one year for $3.00, beginning with SEPTEMBER. 


Please bill me for that amount. (Or, I am enclosing check.) 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to HarpzR’s MAGAZINE 





I  ceccttatettnnnemananeemninaanaees 
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siastical pomp and trappings, and cannot 
resist talking piously through his nose 
when a bishop comes to solicit his vote 
for membership in the Academy. He 
demands eight proofs of his books from 
the printer. And when he is caught by 
a gendarme in an indiscreet flirtation in 
the park he escapes the official’s wrath 
by showing his card, proving that he is a 
member of the great Forty Immortals. 
Try to imagine a member of the corre- 
sponding American society eluding a 
policeman in Central Park in that fash- 
ion! 

William Rose Benét’s “Poems for 
Youth”* is an anthology of American 
poetry, consisting of a rather brief selec- 
tion, beginning with FitzGreene Halleck 
and Bryant, and ending with about 
twenty men and women who are writing 
to-day. Asa rule only one or two poems 
by each poet are included, and, although 
the title indicates that the selection was 
made for young readers, it is an admira- 
ble collection for anybody. The Intro- 
duction is readable and vigorous, and the 
biographical and critical notes form a 
valuable feature from which I received a 
great deal of information and entertain- 
ment. A good Christmas gift for a high 
school boy or girl. 

C. MacLaurin’s “Mere Mortals” * is 
not to be read by any one with a weak 
stomach. The author, an Australian 
physician, also wrote “Post Mortem.” 
Both books are speculations on the dis- 
eases which afflicted persons like Doctor 
Johnson, Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Queen Elizabeth, Ivan the Terrible, and 
other important men and women of past 
centuries. It is a disagreeable subject, 
but Dr. MacLaurin is never dull, and he 
hates sham and humbug. It is sad to 
learn that he died recently, at the early 
age of fifty-three. He seems to believe 
that almost all the diseases suffered by 
people in the Middle Ages and in the 
seventeenth and eighteen centuries are to 
be explained ‘by syphilis. It is not for a 
layman to say that a physician is right 
or wrong, but the constant recurrence of 
that disease in all these essays makes one 
remember that physicians have always 
had a tendency to emphasize some one 
disease at certain periods of history. 

This is not a merry book. Must you 
have dancing sunbeams in every volume? 
Then read how many doctors Charles II 
had, and what they did to him, and be 
glad—as glad as Polyanna—that you are 
not a seventeenth-century monarch. 

E. L. P. 


* Poems for Youth, An American Anthol- 
ogy. Compiled by William Rose Benét. 
EX. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 

*Mere Mortals, Medico-Historical Es- 
says. By C. MacLaurin. The George H. 
Doran Company, New York. $2.50. 





Fiction 
AN OCTAVE. By Jeffery E. 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

The famiiy and business life of a 
genial but not enterprising London book 
publisher furnish the raw material for a 
readable story. His wife worries him 
over his daughter’s infatuation for a cul- 
tured Socialist, his partner worries him 
over his failing business, his authors 
worry him, he has some reason to worry 
over his wife’s flirtation; but he refuses 
to get desperate and goes on dining and 
playing “snooker” billiards at his club. 
We like him. 

BRING! BRING! By Conrad Aiken. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. $2.50. 

Of these thirteen stories, one, “The 
Dark City,” deludes the reader up to the 
final page into believing that Mr. Conrad 
Aiken has for once chosen to deal, and 
deal delightfully, with a group of people 
neither overpowered by sex nor over- 
shadowed by doom; but at the last mo- 
ment the ominous cloud looms up por- 
tentous. It is with no weak wish for the 
merely happy-ending variety of tale that 
one deplores the preponderance of the 
painful and unpleasant in these stories; 
but, if only as a foil, one craves the pres- 
ence of some women whose instincts are 
virginal, some men whose natures are 
stronger or kindlier or finer than the 
ignoble types that almost wholly engage 
the author’s talents. Without them the 
book produces an effect more depressing 
and repellent than either interesting or 
impressive. 


Jeffery. Little, 


GREENERY STREET. By Dennis Mackail. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 


It is a pleasure to praise this cheerful 
and humorous story. It is like that jo- 
vial play “The First Year” in that both 
describe early married life and house- 
keeping, but it is gentler and more re- 
fined. One smiles, not guffaws, all the 
way through. We don’t wonder that it 
has had a big success in London. 


OUT OF THE BLUE. By H. C. MecNeile (“Sap- 
per’). The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $2. 


Short stories by the author of “Bull- 
dog Drummond.” Nearly all of them 
have a surprise; they are thrilling yarns 
with a kick in them. The first story is 
very good; some of the others are pretty 
good; one or two attempt too much and 
are plain duds. 

THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Stendhal. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Every one who has read literary criti- 
cism has seen countless references to 
Stendhal (Henri Beyle was his real 
name) as a great novelist and precursor 
of modern fiction, but few of us have read 
his books. This, his masterpiece, was 
written about 1830, and this translation 
by Lady Mary Lord was copyrighted in 











The Background 


of 7 2 SMITH 
O BONDS 


IFTY-TWO years of continuous ex- 

perience in the field of first mortgage 
investments; 52 years during which 
every cent of principal and interest has 
been paid promptly when due; 52 years 
without worry, delay or loss to any in- 
vestor. That is the record of The F. H. 
Smith Company; that is the background 
of Smith Bonds. 


Every Smith Bond is a First Mortgage 
Bond, strongly secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city property. Every bond 
is protected by the safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to any 
investor in 52 years. And current offer 
ings of Smith Bonds pay 7%. 

Moreover, since every Smith Bond is created by the 
same standards of safety and protected by the same 
system of safeguards, men and women who lack in- 
vestment experience are enabled to invest with the 
same assurance as experienced investors. 

In every State in the United 
, States and in 3o countries and 
territories abroad, thrifty men 
and women have found safety, 
convenience and profit in buy- 
ing Smith Bonds by mail. 

7% Smith Bonds may be bought 
outright or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, which gives you the full rate of 
bond interest on all payments. You may use this 
plan to buy a single $100, $500 or $1,000 bond by 
payments extended over ten months, or to create a 
competence by systematic investment over a period 
of years. 

Send your name and address today for our two 
booklets, “Fifty-two Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How 
To Build an Independent In- 
come,” telling the facts you 
will want to know about 
Smith Bonds and explaining 
all details of our Investment 
Savings Plan. 


TheF.H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
, . Pittsburgh 
Pee icik, SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. xjinneapslis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
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| ‘Protect your gums and 
| save your teeth 
| 


UST as a ship 
needs the clos- 
est attention 
under the water- 
line, so do the teeth 
under the gum-line. 
If the gums shrink 
from the tooth-base, 
serious dangers result. 
The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are loos- 
ened. They are exposed 
to tooth-base decay. The 
gums themselves tender 
up. They form sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system. 
i They disfigure the 
mouth in proportion as 
they recede. 

Forhan’s prevents this 
gum-decay called Pyor- 
rhea, which attacks 


‘our out o ve peo- 
ple over forty. 


Use Forhan’s every 
: tooth-brush time to pre- 
serve gum health and 
) tooth wholesomeness. 
Tender gum spots are 
* corrected. The gum- 
i tissues are hardened 
i and vigored to support 
‘ sound, unloosened 
; teeth. 
|. Forhan’s is used as a 
) dentifrice, though no 
dentifrice possesses its 
} peculiar gum- tissue 
| action. 
| If gum shrinkage has 
f already set in, start 
using Forhan’s and 
| consult a dentist im- 
mediately for special 
) treatment. 
1 In35c¢ and 60c 
tubes at all drug 
’ gists in the United 
tates. 
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“1 Saw It in The Outlook” 


“I saw it in The Outlook,” is a common 
introduction to letters inquiring about real 
estate offerings. 

The real estate classified advertisements 
in The Outlook are read by an audience of 
remarkably high purchasing power. They 
are home seekers, home owners, home 
builders. No extensive message is needed 
to arouse the interest of such prospects. A 
modest announcement in The Outlook will 
do the business. 

Advertisers tell us that their returns from 
Outlook classified columns are exceptionally 
high and uniformly profitable. The con- 
sistent use of these columns for real estate 
announcements has become a habit. Itisa 
habit that is well worth forming. 

Read the real estate announcements in 
The Outlook and keep in touch with the 
highest quality offerings on the market to-day. 
Use these columns whenever you have 
something that will appeal to an audience 
far out of the ordinary, exceptionally in- 
terested in the good things of life. 


The Outlook’s Classified Advertising Department 


120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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1901. It deals with the confused social 
state of Europe after Napoleon had 
turned things topsy-turvy. It is well 
done and really modern in spirit—but, 
oh, so slow! 
Biography 

JOHN A, BRASHEAR: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF A MAN WHO LOVED THE STARS. 


Edited by W. Lucien Scaife. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. $4. 


This is the uncritically edited auto- 
biography of a man who combined in an 
extraordinary manner great simplicity of 
character with a high degree of mechani- 
cal genius. He was the foremost maker 
of astronomical lenses of his day and a 
master in the art of making plane sur- 
faces, and he was also, as the foreword 
says, ‘“Pennsylvania’s best-loved citizen, 
the intimate of millionaires and paupers, 
of scientists, educators, and untutored 
workmen, the friend of the newsboy, the 
natural, easy playmate of little blind 
children.” A man without formal educa- 
tion, he was selected by Andrew Carnegie 
to have a large share in making and 
executing the plans for the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The book as it 
stands is a combination of much trivial 
personal reminiscence, with chapters of 
genuine interest, such as that on the 
making of the twelve-inch reflector. 


Religion 
HUMAN NATURE AND THE GOSPEL. By 
Williag Lyon Phelps. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 


Some three years ago Mr. Phelps pub- 
lished “Human Nature in the Bible.” In 
that book he treated the Old Testament 
as a masterpiece of literature, and “un- 
dertook to consider it as a revelation of 
human nature in the sublimity, baseness, 
wisdom, folly, courage, cowardice, trag- 
edy, comedy, normalcy, and whimsicality 
that have ever been characteristic of 
men and women.” He now attempts in 
his good-humored and common-sense 


Phonograph Records 


DOUBT (Glinka); LE COR 
Sung by Feodor Chaliapin. 


“Doubt” is a Russian love-song tinged 
with the pessimism which all listeners 
have a right to expect from Russian 
music. A continuous violin obbligato 
makes it almost a “love duet” for bass 
and violin. “Le Cor”’—which appro- 
priately introduces horn calls, becomes 
intensely stormy, and then ends in ma- 
jestic calmness—gives Chaliapin a 
greater opportunity to display his vocal 
gifts. But, for all its variety, it lacks the 
cumulative effectiveness of the Glinka 


(de Vigny-Flegier). 
Victor. 





song. In both compositions Chaliapin’s 


1925 


style to perform the same office for the 
New Testament. The result is a read- 
able if not inspired commentary on the 
chief persons and situations of the Gos- 
pel narrative. The problems of Modern- 
ism and the higher criticism will not 
disturb the reader, for they do not dis- 
turb the writer. He accepts the tradi- 
tional views of the Virgin Birth, of the 
miracles and the Resurrection, without 
question or embarrassment. His atti- 
tude is expressed in this passage: ‘The 
whole question of the Virgin Birth need 
not afflict the average man. If Jesus is 
unique, unlike any other person, it is not 
illogical to believe that his birth was 
unique; but if Jesus was simply a good 
man, then the Christian religion—as a 
religion—loses its foundation. In the 
presence of the Supreme Miracle of the 
Incarnation, other miracles are of minor 
importance.” The book is especially 
successful in making clear the personali- 
ties of many figures who to most of us 
are confused or vague; notably of Paul 
and Luke, whose missionary adventures 
are the subject of a crisp and vivid nar- 
rative. 


Notes on New Books 


BRITISH PREACHERS. By Sir James Marchant. 
The Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

A collection of the best sermons printed 
in Great Britain in 1925, with biographical 
information about their preachers. 


AN EDUCATIONAL AMBASSADOR TO THE 
NEAR EAST. By Hester Donaldson Jenkins. 
The Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

President Mary Mills Patrick and her 
work at the head of the Constantinople 

Woman's College. 


STAY YOUNG. By Raymond Leslie Goldman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


About health and happiness. 


MOSES MONTEFIORE. By Paul Goodman. The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia. 

The life of the famous Jewish philan- 
thropist. 


Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


voice is nothing short of masterful. This 
record was made in Europe; it seemed 
that the piano accompaniment, especially 
at the beginning of “Doubt,” “recorded” 
less clearly than in most of the American- 
made records. 


CARMEN—FANTASIE (Bizet-Sarasate); HAVA- 
NAISE (Saint-Saéns). Played by Jascha 
Heifetz. Victor. 

Two selections of Spanish atmosphere 
—garnished and decorated with tricks 
out of the violin virtuoso’s bag: double- 
stops, harmonics, and pizzicato passages. 
Heifetz takes one’s breath away with his 
barely audible high notes. But it is not 
such stunts that make the great musi- 


ln writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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Real Estate. Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, ets. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, t 


Miscel/aneous, ete. 


60e, per line, 
single cotiunin 


10¢. per word 
Boe number & 



































Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 





Canada 


Perfect Relaxation 


A Beautiful Lodge and Bungalow Camp in the 
Forest of the Famous French Rivér District 
Fishing —Canoeing—Motor Skiffs—Hunting 
An Exclusive Resort Limited to 20 Guests 
Health Giving Climate 
Pleasant Environment 
Reservations by wire or mail. 


KAGAMAGA CLUB, Pickerel, Ont. 


Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


cosy littie house by the sea. Now 
rivate baths. Booklet. 21st season. 











A quie’ 
open. 





New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains. The place 
you always wanted to know about, where you 
could rest and enjoy yourself. Boating, bath- 
ing, fishing, tennis, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing. Nights around the camp fire. 
Private cabins among the pines. Reduced rates 


for September. H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


New York 
e and 


- Interbrook Lod 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valley, 
N. Y. _“ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.” 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
liiustrated booklet. M. i. LUCK, Prop. 














FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 
Adirondacks 

Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 

and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 


C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 
Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $39 per 
veek. 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course*two tiles. 
Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


“70° SUNSET CAMP 


in September when bass fishing is best. The 
most beautiful mouth to vacation in the 
Adirondacks. Cottages, bungalows, and tents. 
Excellent table. Write for booklet and refer- 
ence. K. J. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


THE TOP NOTCH wAdizondacks, 
Wilmington, Essex Co., 
N. Y. New bungalow among pines, all modern 
improvements. House guests for September. 
References required.. The MISSES DEYO. 


New Vork City 


Hotel 
Sherman 
Square 
Broadway 

ij at 
Seventieth 
Street 


Where an air of graciousness and 
comfort prevails 
Away from the crowds but only a few min- 





























New York City 








HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Sireet at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting: map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
ROLFE H. KILBY, Mgr. 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites, exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet 0 and Map of New York 


3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson 5 New York City . 
tesidential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. TY a ps $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 

















Board—Rooms 


xcellent accommodations are 
offered in physician’s home to elderly 
person or one requiring some medical — 
vision. For terms and further particulars 


write Mrs. Clinton J. Hyde, 63 Gulf St., Milford, Conn. 


LOVELY HOME for September and longer. 

Pretty rooms, large and 
comfortable, best table, good service, home 
atmosphere, beautifully situated near river 
in Cranford, N. J., the “ Venice ot America.” 
Terms reasonable. 4,431, Outlook. 











we ladies have pleasant accom- 

modations for lady during fal! and 
winter. 50 miles from Washington. Reason- 
able. References. Miss Meade, The Plains, Va. 











Apartments 





utes from the center of the city. 
airy rooms. with an exceptionally attractive 
and homelike atmosphere Perfect service, 
excellent restaurant. Furnished and unfur- 
nished apartments available on lease. with 
complete hotel service. Rates on request. 

















WANTE Furnished apartment 

in New York City on 
the West Side, from October to May, by min- 
ister and his wife and _ efficient housekeeper, 
Answer to Box 83, Blue Point, Long Island, 





—____ JOIN NOW |FOR 


EGYPT and the NEAR EAST 


Our tour sailing from New York jomuary 
16, 1926, includes Madeira, Gibraltar, A 





Maine 


uaint artistic home for sale on Androscog- 
gin Lake. Four acres, large baru suitable 
for camp or studio, excellent fishing, delight- 
ful summer or year-around | 
conveniences. Price moderate. 
September and October. Box 24, Wayne, Me. 








iers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, C 
Einopte, Alexandria oni Cairo. 


The Nile Cruise of the Lotus 
our own private steamer 
followed hy Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor. 


Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France, an 
Great Britain in the idea} season. 


i (a) ——> 
eZ. os 





















Write for illustrated booklet, now ready: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


TRAVEL! 


January 16, 1926,with Prof. Albert 
To EGYPT E. Bailey—his eleventh Egyptian 
party. Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 
January 6, 1926, with 
ROUND the WOR Arthur K. Peck. Visit 
the unspoiled hinterland. Motor 1200 miles 
in Java. 
in the far East. Sep- 
To MISSION FIELDS tember 25, 1926. with 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach, our greatest authority 
on Interdenominational Missions. 
April 8, 1926, with 
To THE HOLY LAND Bishop Shayler of 
Nebraska. A Churchmen’s Pilgrimage with 
objectives primarily religious. 
25, 1926, wi 
To NORTH AFRICA Xipere "Kelsey. v5" 
I Unique route including Biskra, etc., 


A. 
by auto; following the blossoms in Sicily 
and Italy. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg. Boston, Mass. 











HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 








19 EUROPE 26 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Comfortable Travel in Cool Countries 
What you Want is a PRICE you can Afford 
$540 $660 $800 $920 $1005 $1035 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 




















____Instruction 
pportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


“ monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 23¢ year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y, 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 








New York 


Hillandale Cottage, 
Rent or Sale Adirondack Mis. 
Wilmington, N. Y. 2% acres, among 
pines, on State road, 7 rooms, new, modern 
a ag mn handsomely furnished, fire- 
place, two garages. Address 8. B. MAPP. 








Vermont 


HARTFORD, VT. 
FOR SALE 


Attractive Residence 


13 rooms, 2 bathrooms, hot-water heat. Ample 
grounds. 5 miles from Dartmouth College. 
Short drive to Woodstock and 
Plymouth, Vt. For particulars address 
ROLAND E. STEVENS, Attorney at Law, 
White River Junction, Vt. 














Live Stock 


Jor Sale; Cocnhounds, Beaglehounds, 
Fox and Bloodhounds. Booklet 10c. 


Landis Kennels, Mohnton, Pa. 














ORCHID PLANTS FOR SALE 


A fine private collection of 800 plants 
to be sold at once at a great bargain. Among 
them are many varieties and choice Cat- 
tieyas and Lzelias. If interested, please apply 
immediately to 4,405, Outlook. 


Very Fiae India Shawl For Sale 


Price $50. Correspoud with 
Mrs. Frank B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 














STATIONERY 


WRITE for free sainpies of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy. N.Y. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets good bond paper with 100 
envelopes to watch, printed in blue. $1. 
Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 200 sheets 
good bond paper with 100 envelopes to match, 
name, street, and town printed in blue, nicely 
boxed ; $1 cash with order, postpaid. ‘Rue 
Publishing Co., Dentou, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


SCHOOLS, hospitals, hotels, clubs, tea- 
rooms, welfare organizations, supplied with 
workers. Positions for secretaries, social 
workers, superintendents, matrons, house- 
keepers, dietitians, cafeteria managers. The 
Richards Bureau, 68 Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guarau- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or woney refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet CM-27. 
Standard Business Training Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
-— in touch with big opportunities. . Big pay, 
ine living. interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” — Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite W-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 




















Other Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 
Miscellaneous Advertisements on next page 
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HELP WANTED 


NEW WONDERFUL SELLER. Cost l0c., 
profit $1.40, monogramming autos. Experience 
MONOGRAMS. BL samples. WORCESTER 





MONOGR B19, Worcester, Mass. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS, Swiss preferred, 
speaking French—one boy, eight years. Thor- 
oughly experienced, foud of outdoor life. 
Personal references. Middle of September. 
Philadelphia. Reply 6,268, Outlook. 

NURSERY _ governess wanted for three 
children, in Cincinnati, about September 15. 
References exchanged. Address Mrs. I’. V. 
Geier, Bay Head, N. J. 

SALESMAN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No in- 
vestment, no experience necessary. Exclusive 
territory. Motor Products Co., 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago. 

WANTED — District purchasing ageuts, 
experience unnecessary. Write District 
Purchasing Manager, 5336 Berenice, Chicago. 

WANTED — Working housekeeper that 
understands cooking. Family 2 ladies, house 
every convenience. Address Miss Rapelye, 
65 8. Parsons Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 





__ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


BY refined American woman. position as 
working housekeeper for business people. 
6,301, Outlook. 

COMPANION to lady, or nurse to semi- 
invalid, refined woman desires position. 
Experienced. References. Will travel. 6,308, 
Outlook. 

CONSCIENTIOUS, refined young woman, 
pleasing personality, adaptable, some hospital 
training, desires position. Congenial sur- 
roundings more desirable than high salary. 
Al references. 6,280, Outlook. 


DIETITIAN, hostess, or manager for 
school, college, or club; woman of wide ex- 
ecutive experience and success. 6,315,Outlook. 


ENGLISHWOMAN desires position nurs- 
ery governess middie September. County. 
Children 3 to 8 Experienced. References. 
6,300, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED woman as dietitian and 
supervising housekeeper in school or private 
home. Prefer New York City. 6,309, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED woman, dietitian and 
manager, desires position in school or college. 
6,307, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse desires position as hel)- 
ful companion to semi-invalid or convales- 
cent. References. 6,317, Outlook. 


HOME Economics graduate, Protestant, 
M.A. Columbia, six years’ teaching experi- 
ence, desires position in or near New York 
City. Excellent references, personal and 
professional. 6,304, Outlook. 


LADY desires position where culture, re- 
sourcefulness, travel, varied interests, wide 
experience, and understanding with ability to 
meet people are distinct qualitications. Here 
orabroad. High personal and social refer- 
ences. 6,313, Outlook. 

LADY of refinement wishes position as 
chaperon, hostess, housemother, or tea-room 
assistant. New York City preferred. Highest 
credentials. 6,299, Outlook. 

MATRON wishes position, institution or 
housekeeper, hotel or inn. Experienced. 
6,318, Outlook. 

PARENTS—A lady chaperoning some of 
her former students in Washington city from 
October 1 to June 1 has room for two girls. 
Reference to art students (music, fine art, 
dramatic). Must have college entrance. Ad- 
dress K. M. E., 3145 lith St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C 

POSITION as pastor’s assistant or director 
of religious education by woman with train- 
ing and experience. 6,312, Outiook. 

REFINED, educated woman desires a po- 
sition as companion, companion-lhousekeeper, 
care of gentieman’s home and children, or 
hostess. 167 Valley Rd., Montclair, N. J. 


REFINED motherly woman as companion, 
companion-housekeeper, care of gentieman’s 
home and children, housemother, or hostess 
in private school. 6,302, Outlook. 

TEACHER—English woman,age 29, trained 
at Oxford, six years’ reference from two of 
the best private schools in England. One 

ear American reference. Subjects—English, 

‘rench, mathematics, junior form schovl. 
Proficient golf, tennis, riding. 2,506, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY graduate desires position, 
governess or companion; traveling abroad. 
Age 24. Protestant. References. 6,20, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as traveling com- 

nion to young or middle-aged woman. 6,314, 
Dutlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

LADIES—Let Patricia Dix help you with 
that next club or study paper. luforma- 
tion upon request. Rates reasonable. 6,298, 
Outlook. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 9th St. 
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wing,” by all means hear this record. . 
The instruments wander all around a note 
before hitting it. The effect is barbaric 
—but not so unpleasant as it sounds. 


cian. The Carmen Fantasie is full of 
melody. Here, as well, Heifetz shows 
his superb technique, his delicacy of 
phrasing and appropriateness of treat- 
ment. Such playing as this puts him in 
a position second to Kreisler. Some may 
say Kreisler is already displaced, but in 
our humble opinion there is a magic in- 
gredient in his playing that no other vio- 
linist has been able to discover. The 
Havanaise degenerates into showy dis- 
play, but makes up for this just before 
the end by a passage with particularly 
nice harmonization and phrasing. 
SLAVONIC DANCE (Dvorék); TRAUMEREI 
(Schumann). Played by the Cleveland Sym- 


phony Orchestra, conducted by Nikolai Sokol- 
off. Brunswick. 


Under Sokoloff, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra has a high place among musical or- 
ganizations. We should like to hear it 
do something bigger than the two 
above selections. Of course, it may be 
excused for playing the Slavonic Dance; 
but it certainly should be censured for 
selecting something as threadbare as the 
transcription of ““Traéumerei.” Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance is performed gracefully, 
with excellent contrast of orchestral 
groupings. Although this piece depends 
on a colorful use of instruments for much 
of its effect, it has also a contagious 
rhythmic swing that gives it added zest. 
The “Traumerei” abounds in long-held 
notes. Here we noticed the slight waver- 
ing effect mentioned once before in this 
column. Often, it should be said, this is 
the fault of the particular record, due to 
the hole being off center; another record 
of the same selection may be perfectly 
true in tone. 

WALTZ IN C SHARP MINOR (Chopin); ETUDE 


IN A FLAT MAJOR (Chopin). Played by 
Alfred Cortot. Victor. 


For interpretation, Cortot plays Cho- 
pin well nigh perfectly. But his tone 
seems hard and metallic. While both are 
exquisite pieces for pianoforte, the record 
does not seem to be among the best that 
have been done of piano music. The 
waltz abounds in rapid scale passages 
and intricate work, done most excellently. 
ESTRELLITA (Ponce); NO TE VAYAS TE LO 

PIDO (Spanish popular’ song). Sung by 
Amelita Galli-Curci. Victor. 

Musical interest is totally lacking in 
these songs. They appear to serve no 
other purpose than to exploit the voice 
of Galli-Curci. 


BLUES IN F (Lange); WIGWAM BLUES (Mc- 
Kenzie). Played by the Mound City Blue 
Blowers. Brunswick. 

“Blue blowing” appears to be a sepa- 
rate and highly specialized department in 
the art of playing jazz. It is one step 
removed from all other music. If, from 
mere curiosity, you want to see what can 
be done with jazz on the extreme “left 


ln writing to the above advertisers, please: mention The Outlook 


Piano Rolls 


INTERMEZZO, Opus 119, No. 3 (Brahms). Played 
by Myra Hess. Duo-Art. 


Here, in one piece, is the breadth of 
Bach, the playfulness of Schumann, and 
the masculinity of—Brahms. It is short, 
but very perfect in its brevity. We 
wholly approve of this as an addition to 
one’s musical library. 

SONATA, Opus 81—First movement, adagio— 


allegro (Beethoven). Played by Guiomar 
Novaes. Duo-Art. 


Beethoven has the rare gift of being 
able to say things bluntly, with an elo- 
quence devoid of subtleties—and, at the 
same time, sounding inspired and not 
prosaic or tiresome. This sonata move- 
ment has an engaging frankness about it. 
In the interpretation, too, part of the 
success is due to an absence of anything 
like straining for effect. 


CAPRICE—B Fiat (Scarlatti-Hutcheson). Played 
by Ernest Hutcheson. Duo-Art. 


Fresh and sparkling, this sprightly 
caprice moves along at a rapid pace. It 
finds sympathetic handling in the light, 
deft treatment of Mr. Hutcheson. It is 
for those whose fancies turn toward the 
unaffected simplicity of an age when it 
was not considered a sin not to be orig- 
inal. 

PRELUDES, Opus 28, No. 17, A Flat—No. 16, 


. B Flat Minor (Chopin). Played by Mieczyslaw 
Miinz. Ampico. 


The first of the two preludes is quiet. 
In contrast comes the electrifying effect 
of the second. It is short, and hardly 
seems to start on its bold, wild course be- 
fore it stops. It contains nothing of 
Chopin, the dreamy sentimentalist. Once 
before we had occasion to comment 
favorably on Mr. Miinz’s choice of 
Chopin. Again we do so. 
BALLADE—Variations on a Norwegian Melody 

(Grieg). Played by Frederic Dixon. Ampico. 

There is a mournful, wistful beauty in 
the old folk melody of Norway which 
forms the basis of the Ballade. In its 
simple statement it is remarkably effec- 
tive. To this Grieg adds the sophistica- 
tion of a series of variations with inter- 
esting pianistic effects, leading up to a 
powerful climax of symphonic breadth. 


RURALIA HUNGARICA, Opus 32a, No. 2 
(Dohnanyi). Played by Ernst von Dohnanyi. 


Ampico. 

This piece is almost startling in its 
harmony, strong rhythms, and vigorous 
treatment. It has a Chinese tonality, its 
theme being in a five-note scale. But, 
since it has nothing’ of imperturbability, 
we know it cannot be Chinese. 
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